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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, it can be reached from either of these places 
5 r by steamboat, in four to five hours. It has 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, a population of some nine to ten thousand 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘inhabitants, and when I say it is a beautiful 
place, and that the people are intelligent, 

No. 50 North Fourth Street,  |'cenerous, hospitable and prosperous, I need 
PHILADELPHIA. only remark, by way of proof, that it is situ- 

ated on the Hudson, or North river, and that 
7 lit is in the State of New York. Here, then, 
Pree one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. labout a mile from the town, came off the 
SESS =| great Fair and Cattle Show of the 18th and 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘19th of gece? is ee was high 

: i : ‘and well adapted for display, and was en- 
— ore cae shee ‘closed to the caida of maar acres, with 
‘a close board fence, so high as to prevent all 

Havine been present at the annual exhi-||ingress but by the gates, through which all 
nition of the New York State Agricultural|;were admitted on paying a shilling. A 
Society, held at Poughkeepsie, I take occa-|'large marquee, said to be capable of accom- 
sion to give you a short description of that|/modating five thousand persons, stood within 
‘ery interesting affair, by way of gratifying) the enclosure, prominently inviting for shade 
your readers, who no doubt, have equently| from the scorching sun, or for rest on the 
heard of the great fairs and cattle shows of) seats, arranged in tiers within. Tents were 
New York; though they may not have had| pitched for the accommodation of the seve- 
such information as enabled them to form a} ral committees of judges, into which they 
proper estimate of their utility and great-| might retire and consult upon the subject of 
ness. In saying this, I do not mean that, their decisions and reports. There was also 
what IT am about to state, can adequately) a large businces marquee, where the officers 
supply their want of information, for at best,''of the Society, committee of arrangements, 
mine will be bot a hasty and imperfect |‘and clerks, could always be found when re- 
ketch—time will only permit me to at-/ quired. There was also a tent for the gen- 
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‘empt a mere outline, leaving the readers tlemen connected with the press. en 
of the Cabinet to fill it up, as fancy or sense, there were the Manufacturers’ Lodge, the 
“he eet ‘Farmers’ Hall, and the Horticultural De- 
| town of P 


oughkeepsie, lies half way partment—these were very large and capa- 
vetween indies Non York and Albany; cious, well and appropriately filled. The 
Can—Vou. [X.—No. 3. (73) 
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Horticultural Department surprised me the 
most, for there I saw the finest pears, peaches 
and plums, I ever did see, and roots and 
vegetables superior I think in quality, to 
any I had ever seen exhibited in this quar- 
ter; but what astonished me more, were the 
size and richness of the grapes, especially 
the Isabella and the Catawba. 
May I say a word as to the ladies who 
resided in these temples of Pomona and 
Flora 1—no, I dare not, for then might I raise 
an envious or jealous twinkle, even under 
the shade of those beautiful lashes that fringe 
the soft and lustrous eyes of the Quaker gus 
of Pennsylvania ; to say nothing of the dash- 


ing belles of Philadelphia; but I must say, | 


rash man that I am, that I should have no 
objection to see our Pennsylvania fair, and 
the ladies of the empire State, exhibited in 
juxta position, with their fruits and flowers; 
their cheese and butter; and their hose and 
coverlets, with me_ for judge.—Phebus! 
The scene at Mount Ida would not be a cir- 
cumstance to such a display; and Paris, but 
a mere pettifogger to so profound and expe- 
rienced a functionary, as my honourable 
self! Well, I must quit this theme, thank- 
ing my stars that I have gotten so well over 
it, for beautiful places, generous hearts, and 
lovely women, were always among the go- 
verning predilections of my fancy, and bu- 
siness and work but a duty, a drudgery, tor 
which I never had any very natural inclina- 
tion, notwithstanding I am reekoned a work- 
ing man; but in sooth, that -habit did not 
come of itself—it was not natural, but ac- 
quired. Not so the appreciation of all that 
is beautiful to the eye and enchanting to 
the heart—this was innate, intuitive, and I 
shall cease to be myself, when I forget 
Poughkeepsie, its social and generous in- 
habitants, its splendid hospitality—and, its 
fair, without which, their splendid Fair 
would have been to me but a poor affair 
indeed, 

The show of horses was not as good as 
might have been expected, yet it would 
have been creditable in many places, else- 
where. The carriage horses were fine; one 
pair especially struck me as being the best 
matched, best broke, and most respectable 
span, I had seen for many a day—they were 
owned by Williain A. Davis, magee Pough- 
keepsie, who with his brother, General Da- 
vis, and their amiable ladies, contributed 
largely to the elegant and generous hospi- 
tality that characterised Poughkeepsie dur- 
ing the exhibition. 

Of cattle there was quite a large disp'ay; 
the fat cattle were uncommonly fine, and the 
working oxen remarkable for their docility 
and training. James S. Wadsworth, ex- 
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president of the Society, exhibited obi, - 
driven to one wagon, a sight in itself y.,,.. 


\a journey to Poughkeepsie; and yer y_ 


was matched by Mr. Fuller, of Hyde Pars 
who turned out a similar number, draw, . 
a staging on a wagon, wherein were arran-.. 
specimens of all the fruits, flowers, or,,. 
roots, and vegetables, of the garden an, »)., 
field. Mr. Sotham’s Hereford eattle y>,. 
remarkable, at least in this,—there wer ,,, 
other cattle of the same breed in the {ie 
to compete with them; in that respect th, 
had it all to themselves. They are {i,, 
cattle for feeding; I should rank ther, 
above the Devons. There were some Ayre. 
shires on the ground, which were credit,}), 
specimens of that breed. I was disappointed 
to find so few Devon cows, where I had ex. 
pected to find so many; on inquiring the 
reason, I was informed that the mixed Dy,. 
ham and Devon, and Durham and common 
cattle, were superseding the Devons fast, a: 
dairy stock. Of these crosses there were 
several at the exhibition; some of them were 
highly spoken of. 

he show of cattle would have been in. 
different indeed, had it not been for the 
Durhams, which imparted a redeeming cha. 
racter to the whole exhibition. Of these 
noble animals there was a fine display, es 
pecially of bulls. The Durhams were 
chiefly owned by Messrs. Prentice, Lenox, 
Sheaff, and Vail; among these herds were 
several splendid Dairy cows; one especially 
was conspicuous—she was the property of 
Mr. Lenox. 

The sheep were not numerous, but there 
were some that would have done credit to 
any flock, particularly the Leicesters, and 
the Merinoes exhibited by Mr. Randall. 
The same remark is applicable to the swine; 
they were comparatively few, but they were 
principally very good. 

The agricultural implements were varied, 
and altogether the best collection I ever 
saw. The ploughing match was conducted 
with great propriety, and in excellent spirit, 
as was every thing else, throughout the 
whole proceedings of this most creditable 
exhibition. Noone who has not witnessed 
a show and fair by this Society, can form 
any thing like an adequate idea of their 
vastness in contributions, expense in 48! 
rangements, and the crowds that attend 
them. It was estimated that from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand spectators passed 
through the gates in one day, to the exhibi- 
tion. 

The annual address was delivered by Mr. 
Bancroft ; it was listened to with marked at- 
tention—it was of course a highly finished 


piece of composition. There was but one 
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When, where, and how to get a drove of Sheep. 75 
iefects and that was natural, and to be ex- When, where, and how to get a drove 
ected. It was not sufficiently agricultural | of Sheep. 
ror the occasion—however- this might be re-|) | i, something so ail 
ae . amend the oretes’a good sense, ||__ ing @atter-of-fact aad to the 
gt ; . .||point, in the following letter from our friend Solon 
not to attempt to assame the agriculturist, | Robinson, to the Prairie Farmer, that we conclude our 
ss some have done, who could neither look, || western friends wil! hardly fail to be interested in his 
por play the character of a farmer. jmode of operating. Many of them are looking to- 

But the great moral of these splendid ©X-|\wards raising a flock of sheep, and the when, where, 
)ibitions IS, their influence on the patriotism ‘and how, are important considerations.—Ep. 
spd prosperity of the State of New York. ‘ : hae 
ijere were to be seen highly educated men,| You state that particular information is 
of boundless wealth, commingling with the wanted as to where a person shall go to buy 
wori-working, every day farmer, cheering Sbeep—when and how to go—the expense— 
bm on, and rendering his path less rugged ost of sheep, &c. 
and thorny, by participating, as it were, in| The best information I can give is my 
js toils, abridging his work, and demon-|,OWD experience, and advice founded upon 
‘rating to him the happy results of an im-|that experience. 
soved husbandry. Would that the rich The nearest point where sheep can be 
‘roprietaries of Philadelphia and Pennsy}-||bought to good advantage, is in some of the 
vania in general, had witnessed the scene central counties of Ohio; distance from 
| have hastily, and but feebly described. It'|Chicago, 300 miles; the route, by La Porte, 
would have taught them a lesson of true| South Bend, Goshen, and Fort Wayne, Ia., 
wisdom, in this, that whatever promotes the W iltshire, St. Mary’s, Sidney, Urbana, 
ianded interest, enriches them, by enhancing | Springfield, &c.; or else from St. Mary’s 
the value of their own property ; enabling’ car more east, through Logan, Union, and 
their tenants, through improved culture, to! Delaware counties of Ohio. Another route 
pay their rents; and the farmers in general||'® through Michigan, by way of Toledo, inte 
to pay the taxes necessary to liquidate our ,the north-eastern part of Ohio, which will 
enormous debt. How selfish, and how blind||!ncrease the distance and cost of sheep, but 
to their own interests are the wealthy, who generally speaking, give a better quality— 
refuse to contribute to this great'end. The||t»at is to say, a finer wool breed; leaving 
subseribing for a few copies of your useful|the word better for future discussion. 
oper, which, if they did not read them-|| ! left home last year the last of August, 
selves, they should bestow upon their ten-|‘Vith one man and a boy twelve years old; I 
ants, or others, or by making a donation to||Ws absent thirty-seven days, and brought 
our Agricultural Society, or even the annual||in about 800 head of “good common” sheep, 
contribution of a member, would not only|\that is, an average of about half-blood Meri- 
be serviceable in a pecuniary point, but|/n0es. I bought in Champaign and Clark 
highly beneficial, by way of example. And|\counties, on the waters of Mad river. The 
especially should-the State of Pennsylvania)\PTices varied from 50 to 874 cents, and aver- 
do something to encourage agriculture, by aged upon the 500 which | bought myself, 
establishing a State Society, similar to that|/50$ cents. The other part of the drove 
of New York. It will not do for the com-||25 bought by the man who drove in com- 
monwealth to say she has no funds. If ag-|/P@"Y with me, and I have not the cost. I 
riculture is permitted to languish, she never||80!d a part of the wool from this purchase 
will have funds. The farmers will fee) dis-||When last in Chicago, at 35} cents, and ac- 
couraged, refuse, perhaps, to pay taxes, or cording to that, the average price would 
abandon the lands. have been about 31 cents upon the whole 

New York gives to her Agricultural So- clip. The average weight of the fleeces ia 
ciety, some seven to eight thousand dollars||tW° and a half pounds. Drove sheep never 
aanually—there is not one Act of her legis- yield as much wool the first year as after, 
lature on illustrates more forcibly her wis- especially when poorly wintered. The aver- 
dom, than this small gratuity to agriculture.||®ge cost of my sheep at home, was 8]} cts. 
It is now repaying her a thousand fold, as is ‘each, which includes all the expense of three 
demonstrated yearly, by the spirited, intelli-lhands and three horses, going, buying, and 
gent, and enterprising amet of the|/extra help at.times, and the expense of one 
New York State Agricultural Society. Glo-||#ddition horse on the return, except about 
rious New York! when will Pennsylvania||* querter of the total expense out, which 
shake off her lethargy and imitate your||“8 borne by the man in company with me, 
noble example. as his proportion. ‘This average also in- 

J..G, |eludes: all lost sheep, but does net include 
my own time. We will therefore add thir- 
























Sept. 23rd, 1844. 














ty-seven days time of one man and boy, and 
three horses and wa including wear and 
tear of all the “fixings” at $1 25 a day, 
$16 25—less than téh cents a head, while 
the actua! cash expense was a fraction over 
ten cents, but including losses, 149; so that 
it may safely be said, that one can go from 
Chicago to Ohio, and bring in from 500 to 
800 head of sheep, at twenty-five cents a 
head, and that a good lot will cost less than 
seventy cents a head. 

Now as two very important questions will 
be asked by every reader who has any no- 
tion of buying sheep, | mean to ask them 
and answer them myself: 

First; What is the need of all these 
horses and wagon?! and next, with them 
and hands, how do you contrive to travel at 
an expense of less than $1 50 a day! 

First, then, when starting for a drove from 
here, | would have a good light two-horse 
wagon, a feed trough attached behind; a 
good tent, made of 30 yards cotton drilling ; 
two buffalo skins, three blankets, one horse- 
bucket, one do. for drinking-water, one tea- 
kettle—as men will drink coffee, and so will 
when on the road where I am obliged to 
make the water bitter, to destroy a worse 
taste—one coffee-pot, a pound of ground 
coffee in a little tag a frying-pan, a small 

t, six round tin plates, three cups, three 

nives and forks, a little pail for butter, a 
wooden box for sugar, a few other small fix- 
ings in the provision chest, 40 lbs. of bacon, 
a week's supply of bread, a bag of potatoes, 
two or three of oats, a trunk of neces- 
sary clothes—old ones—an axe, an auger, a 
a little spare rope and a few leather strings 
—and I am ready fora start. Rain or shine, 
I would sleep dry and warm in my tent, 
which is made, when set up, in the shape o 
the roof of a house, the age supported on 
a pole placed upon two oa about seven 
feet long, sharpened and stuck into the 
ground; the bottom is fastened with pins, 
one gable end closed and the other open 
towards the fire—cooking my own supper 
and eating it from a board held up on 
four sticks stuck in the ground, and par- 
taking of al] the comforts and conveniences 
that an “old camper” always knows how to 


provide. 
I would take with me a man and boy, and 
a saddle and bridle, but no saddle horse, be- 
cause I could purchase one there for $25 or 
$30, that would bring $40 at home. In 
driving sheep, 3 good dog or horse is very 
; the average distance should not 
be over ten miles a day, eae at night; 
or thirteen miles if pastured at night. The 
expense of the baggage wagon and 
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Ac N, 
‘land driver is much Jess than it would , 


without them, besides the great CONVENiene> 
of having a wagon along, which enables »), 
to camp wherever wood, water, and feed ¢», 
be had at night, without being obliged ;, 
“push ahead” to a tavern. ee 
Two good drivers can drive from 500) ;, 
800, though three are much better, 4), 
sometimes actually necessary. 
I find on looking over my memorandy,, 
that I was nine days travelling last summer; 
before { commenced buying, with thro, 
hands and three horses—cash out, &5 ¢). 
including horse-shoeing and wagon repair. 
ing—al] the horse feed purchased, and near!y 
all the provision taken from home. | spent 
about a week in buying, and hired an extra 
hand at a dollar a day, which with the cost 
of collecting and keeping sheep, &c., js a)! 
included, as before stated, in the average 
expense per head. I was three weeks op 
the road home—800 sheep, four horses, three 
hands, and about half the time four hands to 
board, and the expense for every thing was 
$35 04, averaging $1 669 a day, and grain 
enormously dear on account of the scarcity 
occasioned by a great drought. ‘The actus! 
cost of driving 800, averages per head 4 
cents, and adding in time of men and horses, 
not over nine cents a head. The larger the 
drove, the less average per head expense. 
A short piece of advice about keeping, 
and I have done bleating about sheep. Be- 
fore you start to buy, be prepared for keep- 
ing. Sheds are necessary—but more par- 
ticularly good ‘“wind-breakers,” and dry 
yards. if situated upon clay praine, the 
yard must be made dry by ditching and the 
use of straw. Sheep are loath to leave the 
grass in the fall; even after all nutriment is 
ne from it. Be careful that you do not 
jet them get poor at this season. Put them 
up, and if they refuse hay, give them sheaf 
oats; fed in te well constructed, there 
will be no loss. If you keep the sheep fat 
the first part of the winter there is no dan- 
ger. Prairie hay does not so well 
with sheep the first winter, and they will 
need more nursing with grain, turnips, tar, 
salt, sulphur, copperas, &c. ; 
The best paint for marking sheep is dry 
Venitian red. It combines with the oil of 
the wool and is indelible. A thief stole 
twenty-five from me and tried his best to 
cover up the mark with tar—but it would 
not do—the guilty blush was there. 
Another much neglected thing about 
keeping sheep must be attended to—that 's, 
poisoning the wolves, A drachm of strych- 
nine—the extract of nux vomica or “dog 


horses||butter”—costs $1 75, and will make 179 
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No matter if it kills a few dogs too;||the pits as soon as gathered, and not more 
on have killed more sheep for me than) than one-eighth of an inch under the sur- 
saat wolves did. iiface. Pits planted deep, seldom come up. 
Don’t forget to shut up your own bucks|/They may for certainty be planted in a 
‘om July Ist to November 15th, and make)\clump, and transplanted as soon as they ve- 
wethers of every other man’s that run at/\getate, or as soon as they are in leaf. I 
iarze. And above all, don’t forget to get)|know of no experiment so easily made, that 
the sheep. And don’t forget the good ad-||would be of greater public utility, and it is 
vice of your old friend. Sovon Rosinson. |jsingular that the question was not placed 





take C. H., Ia., July, 1844. beyond doubt at an early period. I send an 
Oldmixon free stone peach; this is I believe 

‘ultivation of the Peach. a peach that has been cultivated near two 

ie 7 ' . hundred years. Also a seedling free stone 

To the Cincinnati Horticultural Society :— peach, raised in the interior of Kentucky, 


GextLEMEN,—I have never yet met with/jand sent to me three years since, under the 
s person who could answer me this question:|/name of Evelina free stone: I deem it one 
«Will the pit of the budded peach produce)jof the best peaches of the season. The 
the same fruit as the bud, or as the stock,||present season has not been favourable to 
ora mixture of the two!” That the pit of||It, and those sent are not a fair sample of 
, seedling peach will produce its kind, is||what it is in favourable years. The Old- 
well known, as the Heath Cling has been)|mixon is a favourable sample, and one of 
cultivated exclusively from the pit in Vir-||the best fruits of the season, and by com- 
rinia and Kentucky, for the last fifty years.||paring the Evelina with it, its quality can 
lt is a subject of great interest to those who|jbe ascertained. I also send a Bartlet pear— 
raise peaches for their own use only, as it|| Williams’ Bon-cretien. This pear is of 
will enable them to raise their own trees, of||good quality, and valuable for its size, but 
the finest’ fruit, with little trouble, and noj|will not bear a comparison with the Wash- 
expense. I have never found the subject ington, or Doyenne, that ripens at the same 
referred to in any Horticultural work. This)|time. N. Loneworru. 
is most singular, as the peach is constantly|| August 25th, 1844. 
raised from the pit, without budding, and 
will bear in three years. I have never|) Rips: Frurr anp Dysentrery.—There is 
fairly tested the question, but my experience|ja pernigious prejudice with which people 
led me to believe that the budded pit pro-|jare too generally imbued—that fruits are 
duced the same fruit as the crates stock.|/injurious in the dysentery—that they pro- 
Twenty-five years since I raised as many asi\dyce and increase it. There is not, perhaps, 
00 or 1000 trees yearly for budding, andjja more false prejudice. Bad fruit, and that 
the pits were picked’ up in the garden, where||which is imperfectly ripened, may occasion 
I had none but fine fruit, and almost exclu-|jeolics, and sometimes diarrhea, but never 
sively such as I got for budded trees. From|jepidemic dysentery. Ripe fruits of all kinds, 
thirty to fifty trees would yearly lose thejjespecially in the summer, are the true pre- 
bud, and were allowed to produce their own/||servatives against this malady. The great- 
fruit. The fruit, except in a single instance,|est injury they can do, is in dissolving the 
was small and worthless. any years|}humors, and particularly the bile, of which 
since, | saw Mr. Dennis Kelly buying ajjthey are the true solyents, and occasion a 
peck of fine large cling peaches, and he in-jidiarrhaa. But even this diarrhea is a pro- 
formed me his sole object was to plant the||tection against the dysentery. Whenever 
pits. A few years thereafter, he informed||the dysentery has prevailed, I have eaten 
me that all the trees proved to be small free||less animal food and more fruit, and have 
stones. But I was not yet satisfied on the|/never had the slightest attack. I have seen 
subject; and three years since I planted|eleven patients in one house; njne were obe- 
twenty pits, of a fine large yellow free||dient to the direction given, and ate fruit— 
stone, from a tree sent me from the east.||they recovered. The grandmother, and a 
One only grew, and it this season bore mejjchild she was most partial to, died. She 
fruit of the same kind. But a single tree|/prescribed for the child burnt brandy and 
is not a fair test, and the more go, as it may|joil, powerful aromatics, and forbade the use 
have been produced from a chance pit injof fruit. She followed the same course her- 
the garden, and not from one planted. I\|self, and met the like fate. A minister at- 
ee forward the subject at this time, with)|tacked with dysentery, ate three pounds of 
the hope that some of our horticulturists||red currants between 7 o'clock in the morn- 
will plant a number of pits of a known|ing and 9 in thé evening—next day he was 
budded variety. I should prefer planting|jentirely cured.— Tissot. 





Wheat turning into Cheat, or Bromus. 


Wheat turning into Cheat, or Bromus. 


Eprror or Tue Farmers’ Capinet.—The 
enclosed communication was read before 
the Bart Lyceum more than a year ago. 
Attention was recalled to it by the appear- 
ance of an article in the Cabinet some 
months since, in vindication of the doctrine 
of wheat turning into cheat; it was there- 
fore directed to be forwarded to the editor 
of the Cabinet for publication, if deemed 
worthy of a place in-that valuable periodical. 

Ww; 


Bart, Lancaster co., Pa., Ninth 
mo. 17th, 1844. 


As this is the season of harvest, and tlie 
state of the weather does not admit of ga- 
thering in the grain, | propose devoting a 
portion of the time to considering an opin- 
ion so prevalent in the community, that it 
may well be doubted if a majority of the 
people do not entertain it—I mean the opin- 
ion that wheat produces, or is turned into 
cheat. 

This opinion is so firmly fixed in the 
minds of many, that it is impossible to 
change, or even to shake it; while others 
as positively deny it, and are quite as diffi- 
cult to be convinced. The subject, then, 
is well worthy of attention, as a question of 
fact no less than a matter of opinion. If 
wheat does produce, or turn into cheat, all 
the trouble, labour and expense, which some 
farmers are at in procuring clean seed, or 
in cleaning their own, are altogether useless; 
if it does not so change, then will such 
labour and expense be wel] rewarded. Does 
it then sochange? From reason and from 
observation—for I have not had an opportu- 
nity to test it by experiment—I have come 
to the conclusion that it does not so change, 
and that there is no good reason for believ- 
ing that it does. My reasons follow: 

f cheat be not regularly produced from 
its own seed alone, it must be a chance pro- 
duction, arising from accidental causes; or 
a hybrid, bred between two different species, 
as the mule between the horse and ass. | 
it be the latter,—which is seldom if ever 
alleged—the produce mast be entirely bar- 
ren and unproductive, as hybrids never re- 

uce or breed. T shall hereafter inquire 
if this holds good in respect to cheat. If it 
be a chance production, arising from adven- 
titious causes, it is fair to presume that its 
appearance and character would vary ac- 
cording to its causes; it would be uncer- 
- tain, irregular, and not subject to any spe- 
cific name ;—all which is refuted by our 
daily observation and experience; cheat 
being as regular and well defined as any 
other plant. 


Wheat and cheat are totally unlike: th 
stalk, the leaf, the berry, being entirely it 
ferent. The cheat stalk is generally smaller, 
and of a different colour, as well] as stiffer 
harder, and rougher, than that of y heat 
The wheat leaf is smooth and naked oy j:, 
upper surface, while that of cheat is rough 
and thickly set with stiff bristly hairs. ';, 
berry of wheat is borne in a simple spike 
a single head or ear—while the cheat head 
is divided and subdivided into many parts 
It is also destitute of chaff; but has a single 
husk, which is inseparable from it, like the 
interior one of oats. It may also be ob 
served, that its whole appearance and habit 
more resemble eats than wheat; and like 
the former, its blossom is always concealed 
within the husk, while that of wheat js 
never so concealed. 

These characteristics of cheat being, as | 
have already remarked, regular and unvary- 
ing, we find that naturalists have classed 
and described it as a separate and distinct 
plant, growing from its own seed and repro- 
ducing its own kind. To our winter wheat 
they give the name of Triticum Hybernum; 
while that applied to cheat, or chess,—as 
come call it—is Bromus Secalinus. Are 
they mistaken? Are those who have made 
nature and her handy work their study and 
delight, less likely to perceive the truth 
than others, who from habit and occupation 
are unable to devote much of their time 
and attention to the subject? I am unwil- 
ling to believe it; for if so, study and edv- 
cation are worse than useless—a_ perfect 
waste of that precious time which might be 
much better employed in the common ayo- 
cations of life. 

But there is much more that goes to prove 
the same thing. The two are never seen 
growing from the same stalk—the same 
root or stool never produces both, as evi- 
dently might be, if we admit the possibility 
of a change. A man once thought he had 
found both growing on one stalk; but when 
it came to be examined, it was found thata 
branch from a cheat head had become en- 
See among the grains of the wheat and 
broken off from its parent stem, without 
being united to the Gee. In another case, 
a person—-with whom I was acquainted, by 
the way—found both growing together, and 
apparently from the same root. He carried 
them to a friend, who denied their common 
origin, and with an air of triumph, exhibited 
his proof. “But,” said he to me, “my friend 
was wiser than I. He agitated the root im 
water, and it ee ea into two, 
one of which was wheat, and the other 
cheat.” [ have myself seen hickory and 
oak, poplar and maple, as well as other dis 
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coal kinds of trees growing together, their 
ate and bases so united and grown into 
ath other, that it was altogether impossible 
to separate them ; yet who would say that a 
-okory nut produced an oak, or an acorn a 
hickory t or that a poplar and a maple sprang 
éom the same ! I will not write the 
word by which the world would designate 
he man who should make such an assertion. 
{nother person, also known to the writer o 
this, was VeTY particular in selecting and 
leaning his seed. I give the result in his 
own words: “For thirty years I have not 
bad a stalk of cheat on my premises.” My 
own observation goes to show that the more 
attention is devoted to obtaining clean seed, 
the less cheat will be found im the crop; 
while a contrary result follows uniformly 
fom an opposite course. Is more required! 
jam able to give yet more; for I have seen 
cheat growing profusely where no wheat 
bad been sown since the memory of man, i 
indeed it had ever been. 

[ have never heard it contended that 
other grain, or any other plant, is turned 
into cheat, except wheat alone; yet have I 
seen it growing among all other kinds of 
grain, in fields of Indian corn, and bearing 
a conspicuous part in crops of grass, where 
little or no other grain was to be seen. In 
what way will the advocates of change ac- 
count for this? To solve the difficulty, some 
admit the growth of cheat from its own seed, 
an admission fatal to their theory, as I con- 
ceive; while others, in accordance with the 
nature of hybrids and chance productions, 
deny its growth thus, and offer no explanation 
whatever. But with an air of triumph they 
point us to the larger proportion of cheat in 
places where the wheat has failed from any 
cause, and ask us why is this? The same 
thing, however, may be seen in other graias. 
Do these likewise change into the same 
identical cheat? Impossible: it is not con- 
tended for, nor even hinted. Here, then, is 
the old difficulty; a difficulty altogether in- 
explicable by the theory of change, but ve 
easily explained on other principles, whic 
| proceed to notice. 

Cheat is, as I have said, a separate and 
distinet species of plant, having the peculiar 
charaecteristies already noticed. This plant 
* particnlarly hardy, not being affected by 

causes which often produce a failure 
mother kinds of grain. This will satisfac- 
‘only account for the prevalence of cheat 
n places where wheat has been destroyed 
by wet, or by the winter. The same thing 
may be observed where the seed of wheat, 
other grain has been picked up by the 
birds, or cropped off after it has come up. 

wheat was picked up while the cheat 


Wheat turning into Cheat, or Bromus. 
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was left to grow; or both being cropped off, 


the wheat was killed, and the cheat being 
more hardy, and witha! a little later in its 
season, sprouts up, grows again, and pro- 
duces seed. Another reason of this appa- 
rent prevalence may be found in the fact— 
which does not seem to be generally no- 
ticed—that cheat produces twice the seed 
that wheat does, and more than any other 
grain with which | am acquainted. It was 
but a day or two ago, that I counted on a 
small head of cheat, not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty grains; while fifty or sixty 
grains are allowed to make a good head of 
wheat, and the very largest that ever fell 
under my observation, yielded only one hun- 
dred and five. Oats seldom reach one hun- 
dred and twenty, though the most prolific of 
all our cultivated grains. What number of 
grains a large head of cheat would yield, I 
am unable to say. 

I have already given facts to sustain my 
opinion that cheat is only produced from its 
own seed:—it may not be amiss to say in 
addition, that different individuals have 
sown it, and it has always reproduced its 
kind. An experiment might be tried as 
follows: in a garden plot, or other suitable 
place, plant—not sow—a certain number of 
grains of wheat in such regular form, and 
at such regular distances, that it may be 
readily known if any of them fail to grow, 
or change into something else. If this be 
fairly done, I dare venture to say that no 
cheat will be found where wheat was 
planted; and if cheat be found in the plot 
at all, it will be irregularly, and from seed 
contained in the manure, or previously lying 
in the ground. All irregularity or uncer- 
tainty in conducting the experiment, would 
be fatal to the result. The number of seeds 
and the precise spot of their deposit must 
be known, or nothing definite will be ascer- 
tained. Vary the experiment by substitut- 
ing cheat grains for some of the grains of 
wheat, and the result will show a stalk—or 
rather a root producing several stalks—of 
cheat for each grain of cheat planted, and 
the same in respect to the wheat, Some 
grains may not grow, but these will be 
readily known, and if more should spring 
up than were planted, it will only prove 
that more seed was supplied from some other 
source. The intelligent experimenter will 
perceive other methods of arriving at cer- 
tainty in the matter, and I am persuaded 

will all result alike. 

hat cheat will grow, also accounts 
for the fact adverted to above, of cheat 
growing profusely in grass fields. Four 
years ago last spring, it was my lot to ob- 
serve a field of this kind. 1 thought it 
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the field, | learned that it had been in wheat 
the year before, and—to use his own ex- 
eevee sf it was more than half cheat.” 
lere, then, was a complete selution of the 
mystery. Nosupernatural change had taken 
place, no mongrel was produced; but the 

rain crop being “more than half cheat,” 
fad left seed enough on the ground to fur- 
nish a tolerable crop of hay, principally 
cheat thus re haan 

Is it possible to resist the conclusion that 
cheat grows only from its own seed, and is 
never otherwise produced! But in order to 

ive the advocates of the changing theory a 
ir chance, I lay down the six followin 
rinciples; either of which being disproved, 
shall be constrained to saaeataaan that I 
have been in error partially, and may be 
wholly so. 

1. Cheat and wheat never grow on the 
same stalk. 

2. They never grow from the same root 
or stool. 

3. Hybrids, or mixed species, do not prop- 
agate. 

4. Chance productions are variable, hav- 
ing no fixed Jaws. 

5. Cheat seldom fails to grow, and always 
produces after its kind. 

6, Cheat never turns to wheat. 

Till one or more of the above propositions 
shall be proved false, [ will and must con- 
tend, that wheat does not and cannot turn 
to cheat. Aoricota Non. 

Pleasant Mount, July 10th, 1843. 


80 Electricity. Vou. IX N 
really grass, though of what sort I was un-! tion to the marvels with which the mater Si 
able to say, and it was intermixed with a| world teems. = th 
small proportion of clover, of which there|| Light is about eight minutes thirteey .,. a 
was nodoubt. The observations of passers by} onds in passing from the sun to the ean. ir 
were such as these: “What noble grass!”|\so that it may be considered as moving y of 
“What fine timothy!” No one thought it} the rate of one hundred and ninety heat h 
wheat; there was no wheat amongst it, and|,miles in a second, performing tiie here " 
none perceived the resemblance. But lo,|| the world in about the same time that jt .». a 
and behold, when it came to shoot into head,|/ quires to wink with our eye-lids, and ,, 0 
what was it! Every one could see, and) much less than a swift runner occupies » t 
there was no longer room for doubt. It was| taking a single stride. * * * * * Such js th. u 
cheat! really nothing but cheat! - The/| velocity of light, that a flash of it from th , 
“noble grass,” the “fine timothy,”—three-||sun would be seen in a little more than ejph, : 
fourths of the produce of that field were || minutes from its emission; whereas the sous 
turned into cheat! Yes, actually changed evolved at the same time—supposing a my. 
from its proper nature, and converted into|;dium like air capable of conveying soup) 
that mongrel cheat! From the owner of|| between the sun and earth—would not reac) | 


us in less than fourteen years and thirty. 
seven days; and a cannon ball proceeding 
with its greatest speed, in not less thay 
twenty years, The velocity of electricity 
is so great, that the most rapid motion tha 
can be produced by art, appears to be actus! 
rest when compared with it. - A wheel re. 
volving with a rapidity snfficient to render 
its spokes invisible, ian illuminated by a 
flash of lightning, is seen for an instant with 
all its spokes distinct, as if it were in a state 
of absolute repose; because however rap 
the rotation may be, the light has come and 
already ceased before the wheel has had 
time to turn through a sensible space: the 
following beautiful experiment was made by 
Wheatstone: A circular piece of pastebcard 
was divided into three sections, one of which 
was painted blue, another yellow, and a third 
red; on causing the disc to revolve rapidly, 
it appeared white, because a sunbeam con- 
sists of a mixture of these colours, and the 
rapidity of the motion caused the distinction 
of colours to be Jost to the eye: but the in- 
stant the pasteboard was illuminated by the 
electric spark, it seemed to stand still, and 
each colour was as distinct as if the disc 
were at rest. . 

From what is said of the physiologic»! 
— of common ws we extract 
the followin graphs: 

It is stated by Mr. Morgan, that if a strong 
shock be passed through the diaphragm, t! 
sudden contraction of the muscles of resp'- 
ration will act so violently on the air of the 
lungs, as to occasion a loud and involunta'y 
shout, but that a small charge occasions '" 
the gravest persons a violent fit of laughter: 
persons of great nervous sensibility are %* 
fected much more readily than others. 

A small charge sent th the spine 
instantly deprives the person for a momen 
of all muscular power, and he generally ft! 
to the ground. If the charge be very por" 
erful, instant death is occasioned. ° 





Electricity. 


Ir appears that according to Wheatstone’s 
experiments, electricity travels at the enor- 
mous velocity of 288,000 miles in-a second, 
A note about this velocity, and also relating 
to the motion of light, which is similarly 
rapid, shall be cited in order to exalt, 1 
possible, the conceptions, and to point atten- 
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ginger states that a charge passed through 





it is supplied with the proper sustenance, it 
‘he head, gave him the sensation of a violent||will bear every year. Three years ago, in 
nd gnusual blow, which was followed by a April, I scraped all the rough bark off a few 
anise loss of memory and indistinctness|jof the apple trees in my orchard, and washed 
‘¢ision. A small charge sent through the)|the trunks and limbs within reach with soft 
road of a bird will so far derange the optic||soap, trimmed out all the branches that 
nerve as to produce permanent blindness ;/\crossed each other early in June, and painted 
sod acoated surface of thirty square inches |\the wounded part with white lead, to keep 
»f glass will exhaust the whole nervous sys- jout the moisture, then split open the bark 
vom to such a degree as to cause immediate||by running a sharp pointed knife from the 
jeath. Animals the most tenacious of life,)|\ground to the first set of limbs, in the latter 
sre destroyed by energetic shocks passed||part of the same month, which prevents the 
through the body. Vani Marum found that)|tree from becoming bark bound, and gives 
sels are irrecoverably deprived of life when|ithe inner wood an opportunity of expanding. 
, shock is sent through their whole body;)\[n July I placed one peck of oyster shell 

lime around each tree, and left it piled about 











when only a part of the body is included in 
the cirenit, the destruction is confined toj\the trunk until November, when I dug the 
that individual part, while the rest retains||lime in thoroughly. The following year I 
the power of motion. collected from those trees 1,700 barrels of 
The bodies of animals killed by lightning,|\fruit, some of which was sold in New York 
ere found to undergo rapid putrefaction; and|ifor $4, and the balance in London for $9 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that after |!per barrel. Strange as it may appear, they 
death the blood does not coagulate.— Tem-|jare literally bending to the ground with the 
perance Advocate. finest fruit [ ever saw, a specimen of which 
is before you. The other trees in mg or- 
chard, not treated as above, are barren, next 
year being their bearing year. 


opertT L. Pen. 
Ulster co , New York, Oct. &th, 1243. 








From the Public Ledger. 
Management of Fruit Trees. 


We give below the account of R. L. Pell, 
via being’¢ premium offered by the Ame-|_GANo—Contracts for Ichaboe (African) 
ican Institute for the best fruit farm. 1t}}2"*"° have been signed, to be delivered from 


: . ; 
appears Mr. Pell has bad in view the mar- ag 7 the ieee eo ee at £6 
to Europes by aunching into one articlefom the island of Tehaboe was, that one 
of fruit, the Newton pippin, that canno 7 ; Ptah 

competed with for profit in that market. He aa a = th ew os ~ ve 
has also kept in view the market of his own “A tee et Hie nk of, as 1 Ps 
State in other fruits, for which he has been tite ‘land will he ale teal Ele + ig said 
ewarded the premmmn ae above. there are other islands equally valuable. If 
that was the case, why should. s0 many ships 
wait so patiently their turn to be laden? 
The supply of African guano here—Liver- 
pool—is very liberal. It is calculated by 
many importers that guano will be bought 
on better terms the next three months, than 
will happen again for years; for the number 
of ships on their passage to load at Ichaboe, 
and those returning laden, will overstock 
the market, as the season will be over be- 
fore they can arrive.—London Ag. Gazette. 














To the Committee on, Fruit Farms :— 

GrentLEMEN,—Being desirous to compete 
for the premium to be awarded by the Ame- 
rican Institute at its sixteenth Annual Fair, 
for the best fruit farm in the State, I now 
abide its rules, and offer, at the request o 
Mr. T. B. W., its worthy and very useful 
secretary, my mode of managing. 

For some years I have been experiment- 
ing upon the apple tree, having an orchard 
of 20,000 Newton pippin apple trees; I have 
found it very unprofitable to wait for what 
is termed the bearing year, and consequently 
ithas been my study to assist nature, so as 
to enable the trees to bear every year; I 
have noticed that it bears more profusely 
than any other tree, and consequently re- 
quires the intermediate year to recover 
itself, by extracting from the atmosphere 
and earth the requisites to enable it to pro- 
duce. If unassisted by art, the intervening 
year must be necessarily lost. If, however, 








VENTILATION and cleanliness are very 
important helps to economy in the feedin 
of all animals. Shelter and warmth will 
do harm, if free and pure air is not admitted 
to the fattening stock. The same is true of 
cleanliness, so favourable to the health of 
all animals. The cleaner their houses and 
skins are kept, the more they thrive under 
any given form of treatment in other re- 
spects.—Johnston, 
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The Gad Fly—Sheep-nose Worms. Vor. 1x 


well as elsewhere—that is, that whey the 
sheep crowd together in hot weather, ; 
their noses down and stamp the grou), 
they are trying to avoid the gad fly: but | 
am of a different opinion, I believe they ,,. 
endeavouring to defend themselves fro: »,, 
attack of the stable fly, whose bite jis yu., 
severe, and which is a tormentor of our sto 

of all kinds. I would rather suppose ,) . 
the estrus bovis prefers the evening, whe. 
the flock has retired to rest, or during th. 
night season, for depositing its egy. _;, 
scuffing in mid-day to accomplish its object 
In Rees’ Encyclopedia, under the artic\, 
upon sheep, you find the term sheep-nose 
worms, Where the estrus bovis in the gy 
state, is described as being of a very Jaz, 
disposition, and not liking to make any yo 
either of its legs or wings: the duration of 
its life in the fly state is said to be abou: 
two months. Fora further account of the 
effect of worms in the heads of sheep, | 
will refer you to an article published in the 
12th vol. of the American Farmer, page 39, 
by R. K. Meade, of Frederick county, Vi. 
ginia. An OcTocENariay, 

September, 1844. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Gad Fly—Sheep-nose Worms. 
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To tue Eprror,—I take the liberty o 
calling your attention, or some of your cor- 
respondents, “ to the estrus bovis, a species 
of gad fly, that is said to deposit its eggs in 
the noses of sheep, which is hatched by the 
warmth of the breath of the sheep, passes 
up into the nostrils, and there remains until 
it has acquired its growth; it then leaves its 
old habitation, and falling to the earth, buries 
itself therein, until it becomes a fly.” Hav- 
ing lost a great many sheep at different 
times by this insect, as I suppose, my atten- 
tion was called more particularly to it in 
1843, when I sustained a loss of about one- 
tenth of my flock; they began to die in 
February, and continued to die throughout 
the month of Maxch. Of the last which 
died, I had the head opened, and took out of 
the upper regions of the nose about thirty 
worms of various sizes, some of them encir- 
cled by dark coloured, rough rings; from 
which appearance I supposed that they had 
arrived at full age, and were ready to take 
their departure; while others appeared young 
and tender, and not more than a quarter of 
an inch in length, and about two-thirds o 
the same in thickness; there was also an in- 
termediate size, from three-quarters to an 
inch in length. I was for some time at a 
loss to account for the great difference in 
the appearance of these worms, but finally 
concluded that it must be ascribed to their 
being deposited at different times: 1. e., that 
the oldest worms are the deposits of 1840, 
the next of 1841, and the youngest of 1+42, 
so that the oldest required two and a half 
phere to attain their fullage. I think that 

am supported in this opinion by the cir- 
cumstance that I have never lost a yearling 
or one under two years of age, and when | 
have found worms in the heads of young 
sheep, they seemed to be of a size and ap- 
pearance corresponding to the age of the 
sheep. 

Iam inclined to the opinion that the fly 
is not general through the country, but is 
mostly to be found in certain districts, and 
where there have been large importations of 
foreign sheep. The small number of sheep 
slaughtered in the country for the use of a 
private family, will not furnish a sufficient 
supply for the investigation of this subject; 
but in a city like Philadelphia, a person can 
at all times have recourse to the butcher's 
stall, where he can examine the heads of 
sheep of all ages, and ‘test the correctness 
of my hypothesis on this subject. 

I will notice a prevalent opinion, here, as 
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The above is inserted without our knowing whene 
it comes. It would have been a satisfaction to the 
editor, as well as his readers, to be able to locate the 
depredations referred to by our correspondent.—Ep, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agriculture and its Improvements. 


To rue Eprror,—There is so much good 
sense in the following extract of a letter 
from Alexander Walsh, Esq., that I fee! 
quite inclined to forward it for insertion in 
the Cabinet. I find it in the British Ameri- 
can Cultivator, published at Toronto, Cans- 
da—it is there credited to the New York 
Mechanic and Farmer, where [ suppose it 
originally appeared. The ideas thrown out 
in relation to changing seed, are practically 
good; potatoes are particularly benefitted, 
not only by a change of the tuber from 
place to place, but also by propagation from 
the seed. In relation to irrigation, men- 
tioned in the letter below, I believe we pay 
by far too little attention to it. The value 
of agricultural papers is in bringing these 
matters. frequently to view, and stirring us 
up to more care in our modes of manage- 
ment. T. N. 





















“ Of all civil occupations, that of agricul- 
ture should be regarded as foremost: it 5 
the most indispensable, the best preserver 0 
health, of morality, of virtue, and of reli- 
gion. It was the occupation of our first 
parent, and has been that of a majority of 
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pis descendants in. all past ages, and must gives birth to a new generation, this neces- 
weossarily so continue to time’s end. How |sary article of food might be entirely lost. 
tareel¥ are we interested in its improvement) This effort of nature never fails in mild cli- 
and snecess! It is, however, a painful truth, mates, bot should not be reed on where 
shat its progress in our country is far from) the rigorous cold of our northern winter sel- 
boing exhilarating. Habits, venerated only|\dom fails to destroy delicate seeds when ex- 
fr antiquity, are obstinately adhered to, to /posed to its action. An exchange of seed 
the exclusion of “ book-farming,” and this|/potatoes with a neighbouring farmer, will 
without any investigation into relative me-| generally check the menaced evil, but the 
its: numerous are the deformities growing) true mode is to imitate nature; the farmer 
oyt of this error; slovenly managed farms—/} should every two or three years preserve a 
not arising from idleness—for idleness is not sma!l quantity of the seed which is con- 
the besetting sin of the tillers of our soil ; tained in the balls growing on the green 
farms disproportionate to the means See or stalks of the potatoes, and sow the 
per cultivation; fields rendered unproduc-)jsame in a bed in his garden; the plants 
tive by a succession of wasting crops, and||when they appear over ground, should be 
then left to be resuscitated by the slow ope-||transplanted, and placed at the usual preper 
ration of nature. ‘To these might be added)distance. The produce of the first year’s 
many other equally obvious defects, too nu-|\growth, generally of a size too small for 
merous for present detail. ||use, may be reserved for the next year’s 
«|t is passing strange, that while the aid)|planting. This is deemed an_ infallible 
of the press is consulted in support of every|jremedy against degeneracy, and gives the 
design, even those of minor importance, or best security for good and wholesome crops, 
of doubtful policy, agriculture, the most im-)in regard to abundance and quantity. 
portant of all, seems alone to reject its influ-'| “The improvement of his breed of cattle, 
ence; this unhappy prejudice is gradually|is an object of the greatest solicitude to 
yielding to better judgment, and we mayjjevery farmer. He does not always know 
hope the day is not distant when the farmer) how much is directly in his power, in regard 
will be no more without his agricultural||to this object. This secret, if it be one, 
magazine, than he would without his alma-! consists, in no small degree, in a plentiful 
nac. ‘supply of food to the young animal; the full 
«There are certain primary principles so|\grown beast will eat less and fatten sooner, 
evident as to be within the unaided observa-| than were he neglected while young. An 
tion of every tiller of the soil, yet even these/|early attention to abundant feeding, will 
often require a friendly monitor to keep them |improve the humblest stock of cattle, while 
present to the mind: others there are, de-) the best breed, if neglected, or not suffi- 
pendent on scientific research, and seldom ciently fed while young, will degenerate 
to be discovered except by the studious/|and become in their maturity unsightly and 
reader. The press, in these cases, is the! profitless. 
best monitor and the truest instructor. In|} “Irrigation of land, is a practice of great 
truth, the few shillings annually charged)'antiquity. History does not, I believe, any 
for an agricultural journal, if properly at-|,where notice it as a modern invention. Vir- 
tended to, are the most productive outlay of gil, the son of an Italian farmer, who wrote 
the farmer. ‘before the Christian era, states that it was 
“The proper selection of seed grain is an||practised in his country. Irrigation, when 
important consideration. ‘The best if possi-/not attended with too much expense, is a 
ble, should alone be used. Grain is liable’ valuable fertilizer of the soil. All kinds of 
to degenerate by long succession of un-||vegetation are benefited by a skilful appli- 
changed seed. An occasional change of cation of it. Meadows subjected to its ac- 
seed for that of other farmers, will often bel|tion, will yield double the usual quantity of 
found beneficial, insomuch that even that |grass, and may be mowed twice in a year. 
received in exchange, will, although of an/\Grass thus nurtured, will not, although arti- 
inferior quality, frequently yield a produce! ficial, wear out, but may, by this treatment, 
sugerior to that given in exchange, espe-||be preserved permanently. 
cially if the latter has exhibited any symp-| “The overflow of the river Nile, is a dis 
tom of degeneracy. The potatoe is a very||play of irrigation on a magnificent scale; 
necessary and valuable esculent; there is} on the subsiding of its waters, the agricul- 
perhaps no vegetable more liable to degene-| turist almost without an effort, raises an 
rate by a continued succession of the same|/abundant crop. Egyptian grain has, by 
stock in the same soil: were it not for the|\reason of its quality and abundance, be- 
friendly agency of nature, which annually| come proverbial. Lands adjoining rivers, 
scatters its seed on the ground, and thus|jor streams of water, where the overflows 
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are periodical or occasional, and not too fre- 
quent, produce results proportionally similar 
to those of the Nile. yon seen no calcu- 
lation made with a view to ascertain the 
utmost amotht of money, or of labour as 
the equivalent of money, which a farmer 
may safely expend in the irrigation of his 
lands. I incline to the opinion that the out- 
lay may profitably exceed the general ap- 
prehension. ‘The watering of the kitchen 

rden is deemed by the horticulturist in- 

ispensable; the labour is generally per- 

formed by hand and watering pot, the most 
expensive of all modes in use; yet, I believe 
that, on a minute calculation, it would ap- 
pear that no equal extent of the farm yields 
so large, or, all matters considered, returns 
so large a per centage on the capital em- 
ployed. This, if true, goes far to prove that 
small farms, well cultivated and irrigated, 
even at considerable expense, are more pro- 
ductive of profit than large farms without 
the means of a thorough cultivation, and 
depending on casua! falls of rain for the ne- 
cessary moisture. 

“All lands at all worthy of cultivation, 
contain the means of retaining them per- 
petually in a state of continual productive- 
ness. Ignorance or prejudice alone, would 
permit any part of the farm to be fallow. 
Compost is the common production of every 
farm, and is not the least valuable resusc1- 
tator of exhausted soils; it is usefully appli- 
cable to every soil, increasing in every in- 
stance the quantity of the crop. How 
strange that this valuable auxiliary to agri- 
culture should be disregarded and left scat- 
tered about the farm yard to be trodden by 
man and beast, and thus rendered almost 
useless.” 


Dr. Beekman’s Address. 


Delivered at the Fair of the Dutchess Co. 
Agricultural Society, at Washington 
Hollow, N. Y., on the 13th ult. 


We make the following extracts from Dr Beekman’s 
Address, believing that they may be profitably ponder- 
ed by us of the Keystone, as well as our brethren of 
the Empire State. The average yield of wheat is said 
to have very much lessened in many parts of New 
York, and though we are not prepared to say this is 
also the case with us, there’ is but one way to prevent 
the discouraging result—that is to nurse our lands, 
and return to them more than we deprive them of. In 
deed wheat in this vicinity has become one of our ex. 
pensive, precarious, and poorly remunerating crops. 
With our land worth from fifty to one bundred dollars 
an acre, though deprived of much of its virgin fertility, 
we can scarcely compete with the cheap, yet deep rich 
lands of the West. Nevertheless, when we do grow 


et 


wheat, let us by good management and thoroy 
vation, endeavour to make our average as j,¢ 
Doctor's forty bushels as possible.—Ep. 


Durcness has for many years stood },;,. 
as a well cultivated county. No dou; +. 
praise is merited; but tell me where . 
intelligent farmer whose land is not s 
tible of being made better? Where 
farm that will average forty bushels of w he., 
to the acre, and so proportionably its oth: 
products? Now can any one doubt that 1}, 
may be done? That it has been done els. 
where, we have the most abundant proof 
Will you acknowledge that the land else. 
where is so much better naturally than yours 
that you do not raise half that amount? No 
I know you will not make such an admis. 
sion. To what then is it owing? There 
can be only one answer, and that is imper. 
fect cultivation. The time has been when 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre, have been 
repeatedly raised in Dutchess; but that time 
has for the present gone by, whether it yj)! 
return or not, will depend upon your ow) 
industry and intelligence. That it wil] re. 
turn I have no doubt; for I have the conf. 
dence to believe that your desire for agri. 
cultural distinction will induce you to adop: 
a more systematic and intelligent course ¢ 
husbandry. 

When the forest was opened to the plough, 
you had the accumulated decomposed vege- 
table matter of centuries to enrich your soi, 
which made it immensely productive: but 
drawing tov long and too often upon that 
store house, you have in a great measure 
emptied it of its treasures, and now you Lave 
no resource left but to draw upon your own 
management and skill. I have no hesitation 
in saying that you will be equal to the occa- 
sion, and that the lost fertility of this county 
will in process ef time be more than restored. 
But it cannot be by farming as our fathers 
|have done; it will be by becoming better 
acquainted with the nature of our soils— 
with the food most congenial to the plants 
we wish to cultivate, and applying to that 
soil whatever may be deficient to assist the 
full developements of its capabilities. 

Depend upon it, the great defect of our 
farming is the scanty return we make to the 
soil that we crop so closely; and when you 
complain of poor returns for your labour, at 
least in the quantity gathered, it is upon the 
principle that you are willing to work four 
horse but not to feed him. Until therefore 
we feed with a more liberal hand, we sha!! 
not be more liberally rewarded. If I com- 
pare our farming, however, with what « 
was twenty years ago, I see a decided in- 
provement ; hetter houses, better barns, bet- 
ter fences; better, that is cleancr fields, 
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better crops, and stock essentially improved, The History of Satan from Dr. Gard- 
With all these man Improves. But there is nee 

vast deal yet to be done, and we must not AMonG the many surprising discoveries of 
"i, of good farming until we can in all/jthe Spanish adventurers in America, that of 
things double, and in many treble our pre-|/islands formed of the excrement of birds was 
cont product 3 for, let me tell you the pro-|j not the least. The fertilizing power of this 
ductive powers of the earth are alimost illim-}| new manure, evoking the most extraordinary 
7 growth from barren sand, in a climate unvis- 
ited by rains, was so worthy of attention, that 
the earlier writers are ful! in their accounts 
of the guano, and speculations on its origin. 
The Indians knew that it was the excrement 
of the flammands, cormorants, cranes, and 
other piscivorous birds that darken the air of 
their coast. They calculated the supply of 
manure, and fixed seasons for its removal. . 
The birds were to them providors of food, 
for their sands could yield none; and hence 
they looked upon them with so great a reve- 
rence, that human life itself was scarcely 
equal to that of these birds. They called 
the deposit huana, or dung for manuring, 
and formed from it the verb huanuchani, to 
manure. But the Spaniards were not equally 
satisfied of its origin; they had no hesitation 
in referring the white, recent excrement, to 
birds; but the dark brown fetid guano seemed 
to be altogether another substance. 

Ulloa says—when the depth is consider- 
ed at which the guano is dug, it appears 
probable that it is an earth, although the 
smell might be considered against this opin- 
ion; and he is inclined to suppose that a 
considerable portion of earth is mixed with 
the birds’ dung. Frezier, who examined 
the coast in the last century, and visited the 
island of Iquique, (Voy. dans Ja Mer. Sud.) 
tells us that Indians and negroes are en- 
gaged in collecting guano, which is a yellow 
earth, believed to be the dung of birds from 
its smell, and the occurrence of feathers at 
a great depth; but he is overcome with diffi- 
culty to account for such accumulations, 
since, for upwards of one hundred years, 
there were loaded annually ten to twelve 
ships, and without any great diminution in 
its height. 

It was, perhaps, this doubt as to the na- 
ture of the manure, that led the Spaniards 
to neglect the wholesome provision of the 
Incas in respect to the birds, so that now 
the bustle of ships and boats has driven them 
away. The discovery of large stores in the 
earth, under layers of sand, and sometimes 
clay, seemed to remove the necessity for oF 
new deposits; and the recent article, which, + ae 
in remote times, was almost exclusively 
used and gathered from the several islands 
to the extent of 20 to 25 tons the season, is a 
now only procured from such collections as hae 
were overlooked by them, or unnecessary to 
their culture, and wil] be soon exhausted. 





















rable 

india this Address by propounding 
hee yery— Where is the farm that will now 
»pon the average yield forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre ! If in this assemblage there is 
age individual who owns that farm, and he 
~ealizes, positively realizes that result, | 
will here stop and respectfully ask him to 
sve us the benefit of his practice and intel- 
jgence. Noone speaks. If not forty, then 
thirty; if not thirty, then twenty. With 
ess | cannot be content, because with less, 
sithough it would be an improvement, it 
would not be so decided as that the man’s 
experience would be an essential benefit. 
They have raised seventy bushels, eighty 
bushels of wheat to the acre in England; 
and shall we, the freemen of America, who 
own the soil and its improvements, be con- 
tent with less than twenty! No, I will raise 
the standard higher. It must be doubled, 
and jet no farmer stop until he comes up to 
the average of forty. We cannot accom- 
plish great things if we do not attempt them, 
and success is only to be won by effort. Be- 
tween sixty-eight and sixty-nine bushels o 
wheat to the acre have been raised in the 
town of Wheatland, as stated by Gen. Har- 
mon, of Genesee. ‘This is a proof that it 
may be done here, because it has been done 
in this State, and if in that portion of it why 
not in this? 

Wheat was originally a wild plant, the 
kernel much smaller than it is now, and we 
hear of it first in the East. But we know 
nothing definite as to the era in which it 
first appeared, the country that produced it, 
nor at what time it was first used as the food 
of man. Its growth is almost co-extensive 
with the world; and whether sown under 
the tropies or in northern latitudes it always 
matures, and always furnishes the same val- 
uable and nutritious food. Valuable as it is 
in its nutritive powers, that value is very 
much enhanced from its universality, for it 
will thrive in all climes, and man ean avail 
himself of it in all places. It is so well 
adapted to his support, that bread made from 
it is justly termed “the staff of life.” A 
plant that is 60 useful both as an article of 
food and as a means of commerce, surely 
ought to draw our most careful attention to 
ils successful cultivation. It is a hardy 
plant; what it wants is a rich, clean soil, 
well pulverized, and to be sown in season. 





The accumulation of recent excrement is 
extremely slow. “Experience seems to 
prove,” says Humboldt, “that one island 
will scarcely produce a ship load in a great 
number of years.” 

Several of the older deposits, under sand, 
were also worked by the Indians. The 
islands of Iquique, St. Lobos, Isla di Guana 
near Arica, are mentioned by the first writers. 

We owe most of our information of the 
present condition and extent of these depo- 
sits to Humboldt and Mr. Winterfeldt, who 
resided in Peru for a number of years, and 
published an account in Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger, September 11th, 1x41. 

Humboldt estimated the range of guano 
islets from 13° to 21° south latitude—but it 
certainly extends beyond these limits, for 
the island of Lobos is as far north as 6° 
south latitude, and Mr. Bartlett, recently 
from Peru, states that they extend to the 
25th degree south. 

The following islands and ports are best 
known as furnishing the manure: 

Iquique, lat. 20° 20’ south, near the port 
of Iquique, has been wrought from time im- 
memorial, and is beginning to be exhausted, 
according to Mr. Winterfeldt. 

At Pabellon de Pica, from the hill of Pica, 
large quantities are obtained, this bed being 
a mile in length and extremely deep—it is 
even said 800 to 900 feet. The deposit was 
covered with a considerable accumulation o 
drift sand, 

From St. Lobos island, three leagues south 
of Pica. 

At the island of Torrecella. 

At the port of Islay, from the islands of 
Islay and Jesus, which formerly yielded up- 
wards of twenty tons of recent guano, but 
whence the birds have been driven by the 
opening of the port. 

At the port of Mollendo, large quantities 
are sold for the provinee of Arequipa, where 
it is extensively used for maize and other 
erops. In the adjoining provinee of Tara- 
capa, it is also used in even larger quantities 
as a manure for wheat, maize, fruit trees, 
and indeed every crop except sugar. (Win- 
terfeldt.) 

The Chincha islands, lying about fifteen 
miles from the port of Piseo, in lat 14° 23° 
south, longitude 76° 1’ Greenwich, furnish 
immense supplies. One of these possesses 
an excellent harbour, so that ships can be 
warped sufficiently eluse to the land to take 

en a cargo through a canvass hose, ot any 
similar contrivance. The deposit is esti- 
mated at 300 feet deep, and the island half 
a mile in diameter, with a high hill in the 
centre. There are three islets—the most 
favourable is the middle, 


* lat 

Greenwich, have also been wrought _ 
. . : ‘ a 

long time, and abound in excellent guano 

The islands of Ua and Iza are meny,,, 
by Humboldt. 

Nearly from Coquimbo to Guayaquil, »), 
shore is barren, only here and there proces, 
ing fertile valleys where a stream descen,, 
from the mountains, as at Arica and (.. 
quimbo, where an abundance of whe; , 
raised, and at Quillota and Lambarygon. 
where even forests exist. The country 
near Lima, is moister from the proximity ; 
the Andes and the heavy mists called gp. 
rua. But excepting the-valleys, extensiy, 
deserts of sand, with naked roeks, are me: 
for 1600 miles. From Coquimbo to Copiano 
300 miles, not a village exists: then thy. 
traveller crosses the wastes of Atacaips 
and to the north of Truxillo occur those ¢ 
Picera and Séchura. Along the coast, on jx 
lands stretching to the sea, on headlands, an 
uninhabited points, buried under many fee: 
of sand, it is probable immense deposits ey. 
ist which have never been opened, but whic) 
the enterprise of the Peruvian company wi! 
discover. 

The amount drawn for the supply of the 
district of Arequipa only, is stated by Mr. 
Winterfeldt at 600 to 700 tons. Tarapaca 
requires more. The lands about Arica and 
all along the coast are extensively mmanured 
with it; hence many surmise that the guano 
will be rapidly exhausted, but it is probable 
that only a few islands are yet known, for 
they extend to upwards of fifteen miles from 
the coast. ‘The beds of manure are usual!) 
under sand or drift, and reach various depths, 
from a few feet to 900 feet, according to 
some captains. In superficial dimensions 
they are equally various, from a few hun- 
dred feet to upwards of a mile and a half. 

The success attendant on the importation 
of guano into England, gave rise to a mer- 
eantile speculation on the part of a company, 
who have secured from the Peruvian and 
Bolivian government a monopoly in the sale 
of the manure, for which they are said to 
have paid $1,000,000; moreover there is 4 
duty of £3 the ton levied on the export. _ 

The recent excrement is not an article of 
export, but that which is red or brown. lt 
usually exhales an ammoniacal odour, which 
sometimes, after heavy dews, becomes intol- 
erably offensive. It is said that at Arica 
the smell from the neighbouring guano 
islands is sometimes so great as to keep off 
shipping—and an epidemic is even attribu- 
ted to it: notwithstanding, the erews of ves 
sels engaged in transporting it are robust 
and healthy. 


Liones 


Sent. 
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| It is well understood that the manure is ninety acres, at £3,578, or $38,000! The 
cond only along those portions of the coast |/quantity of manure applied was 13,746 
nat are continually dry, and where rain//one-horse cartloads in one year, and 10,250 
“carcelY ever falls. On all coasts similarly ithe next! Now admitting the rent of this 
_tyated, the manure will be found; but be-|\farm to be S12 per acre, and the cost of 
vond, even although the birds may be as manure and its application $12 more; and 
sbundant, no true guano can be expected,||if to this sum we add, for interest, or ex- 
put only the insoluble parts. — penses, taxes, and the various contingent 

The coast of Peru is admirably situated, ||expenses of cultivation, &c., $12 more, we 
being the boundary of an interminable sweep; shall find, upon striking the balance, that 
¢ the Pacific Ocean, as a resting place for||there will remain a profit of $10 the acre, 
ea-birds, where they may form their nests| amounting in the gross aggregate to the 
and raise their young; but under these cir-j/sum of $10,000 clear gain to the tenant in 
~ymstances they are intolerant of any inter-/\a single year! 
ruption, and leave the islands as soon as an} In the vicinity of London, a hay farm, 
exeavation is made for manure.—New York||comprising one hundred and sixty acres, 
Farmer and Mechanie. was rented. The rental in this instance, 
was $12 per acre, amounting in the whole 
to $1,920 per year. A very heavy expen- 
diture was required for manure—probably 
as much as many a New England farmer 
would have been willing to give for the 
land, and yet the tenant succeeded, and haa 
since become wealthy, and with no other 
income than the produce of his farm. 

In Ireland, a poor man hired an acre of 
land, erected his cottage, purchased manure 
and farming tools, and the first season cleared 
al] expenses, and had a balance of £8 left. 
And yet that Irish peasant, in addition to 
the expenses and outlays above enumerated, 
had a church tax to pay, and t6 be at the 
expense of purchasing his own seed, and 
maintaining a family of four besides himself 
and wife. The frugality of the Irish pea- 
santry is proverbial. But there was some- 
thing more than mere frugality at the bot- 
tom of this man’s success. There was 
thorough cultivation—a thing which in 
New England may be said to be wholly 
unknown. This is the mystery, and the 
only one. That Irish peasant, with like 
expenses, would have starved here on forty 
acres with our cultivation.— Western Farm- 
er and Gardener. 
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Tue boiling or steaming of dry food, and 
oven of potatoes and turnips, is recommended 
by many as an economical practice. Pro- 
ssor Johnston believes the general result 
of the numerous experiments which have 
been made upon this subject in various parts 
of England, is in favor of this opinion in so 
‘ras regards fattening and growing stock. 
It seems a more doubtful practice in the case 
of horses which are intended for heavy and 
especially for fast work—though Stephens 
in his Book of the Farm, says that even for 
these animals, the use of steamed food is 
coming into use with extensive coach con- 
tractors. 
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Productive Farms. 


To a person not familiarly acquainted 
with the history and statistics of English 
husbandry, the extreme productiveness of 
the farms of that country will appear in- 
credible. Nearly nine-tenths of the culti- 
vated lands in Great Britain and Ireland, 
are rented to tenants, who pay, usually, 
from four to five pounds sterling per acre, 
annual rent. Where is the farmer in this $$ 
et Se ander such a bur-|} pyst, Blight, and Mildew of Wheat. 
ani ae cated aa oe ae A correspondent of the Weekly Intelligencer, whe 
lve. end cuteiebehih tetti Cee: enmeheda signs himself C. A., and dates from Philadelphia co., 

j : : makes the following remarks in relation to wheat.—Ep. 
hard task. The cultivation, even where 
there are a large number of acres in grass, 
will little more than pay the rent and taxes; 
but in England the result is widely different. 
The tenant who there pays £5 per acre 
annual rent, and finds all appliances, obtains 
not only a comfortable living, but in many 
cases wealth, from the prosecution of a bu- 
siness which here, with like burdens, would 
doom him to want and misery. 

In 1811, Irwin estimated the produce o 
ene English farm of eight hundred and 


Our philosophers have theorised, and our 
farmers have descanted, upon the origin and 
cause, and effect of blight or rust, upon the 
stalks of wheat. 

Of the effect, it is apparent that the pro 
per juices of the plants are absorbed by some 
foreign substance, which prevents the proper 
ripening of the grain. 

Our naturalists tells us that the blight is 
a plant of a parasitical nature, endowed with 
all the functions of growth and regeneration 








8S Shell Fish as Manure.—&c. 
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that are necessary for any plant to have, in 
order to produce its kind, 

If we examine with an ordinary magni- 
fier those parasitical appearances, found so 
abundantly upon cedar fences, we shall find 
that they blussom, fructify and increase their 
kind in a manner similar to many other 
plants of a larger growth; and it is asserted 
that the blight when expozed to the action 
of a powerful microscope, exhibits all the 
phenomena of a living plant, but the truth 
of that is yet to be proven, as but few have 
examined minutely enough to risk their 
reputation on the assumption, while all ad- 
mit, that, as a natural production, it must 
be formed according to nature’s laws, and 
that its proper nutriment must be the juices 
of plants. 

But be that as it may, its position as a 
plant or a disease will remain unknown, 
until it has been chemically tested; 


chemistry will find a cure; if a plant, chem-| 
istry will teach man to apply a remedy that) 
will make it seek other quarters. 

Now it appears rational that as lichens,| 
mosses, &c., do not very extensively attack 
trees in the vigor of their growth, they will! 
not attack plants whose growth is sufficient- 
ly vigorous and healthy. 

Hence, if we grow a stalk that shall be 
vigorous in all its life, and in all stages of 
maturity shall flourish with Juxuriance; 
then the blight will be obliged to seek other 
quarters, as the wheat will be of too healthy 
a growth to allow of its substance being 
taken up by foreign plants for their support. 

In order to grow a stalk of this kind, the 
earth must be supplied with an abundance 
of the materials that wheat requires for its 
support, i. e., carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
oxygen and ashes. A compound of nitro- 
gen and hydrogen forms ammonia, of oxy- 
' gen and hydrogen forms wateryand of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen forms atmospheric air. 

Hence, in order that wheat may grow 
with the proper degree of luxuriance, the 
soil must be copiously supplied with water, 
ammonia, ashes and air. 

The ammonia may be applied by wetting 
the grains and rolling them in powderec 
muriate of ammonia, as a quantity sufficient 
for maturing the plant will adhere to the 
grain, and the ashes can be applied to the 
soil; the air and water are within reach of 
the plant and therefore do not need attention 
or application. 


AGricu.tvre is the art of raising crops;— 
husbandry, the art of preserving and expend- 
ing them, 


Vor. 1X. 


Shell Fish as Manure. 


Havine noticed the good effects of 
fish in gardens, applied to carrot and , 
beds, it oceurred to a gentleman of oy 
quaintance that the same species of jn» 
would be found equally useful on a |, 
scale, in the case of a green CTOP Cultivated 
in the open field. Accordingly, he instr... 
his labourer to repair to the shore, and ey, ; 
vate four cart-loads of live shell fish, co, 
posed chiefly of wilks, cockles, and muce\.. 
W hen carried home, the deposit was leben 
into a heap, and allowed to remain ypt)| ‘ 
began to emit an unpleasant odour. Warn. 
ing thus given, the shells were smashed ayy 
mixed with peat earth, to absorb the ois. 
ure and facilitate the application. They 
were then laid in the drills, after the man. 
ner of bones, at the rate of 16 bushels pey 
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|acre—sown with turnips—and the better ¢,, 
. | but) tes 
when its nature and composition are once}! 


accurately ascertained, then, if a “disease, || of barnyard manure. The seed on the shells 


t the utility of the experiment, turnips 
were planted the same day over thick layers 


||took a wonderful start, the plants showing 


themselves at the end of three days, not. 
withstanding the intense drought; while the 
dung operated so slowly, that eight days 
elapsed before the slightest tendency to 
greening appeared. 

Thus far the shells and substance enclosed 
have worked perfect wonders, and bid fair to 
outvie crushed bones, and even guano. The 
carbonate of lime and anima! matter in she!! 
fish are great nourishers of vegetable life. 
— Dumfries Courier. - 


Menpinc A Tree.—We saw at Isaac 
Frost’s, Newton, a tolerably large apple 
tree that had the bark eaten all around by 
the mice, some years ago, and of course 
would have died without some extra pains 
to save it. Mr. Frost set about a dozen sei- 
ons in the tree, one end in the green bark 
and wood below, and the other above the 
wound, They all took at both ends and 
grew well, excepting one which took only 
at the bottom and is forming a little tree by 
itself. The scions are now about two inches 
in diameter, and are touching each other. 
The tree is in a fine flourishing condition. 
This method of mending a tree is attended 
with some trouble, but by this simple means, 
which can be done in a few hours, a valua- 
ble tree may be saved, as has occasionally 
been the case.—Maine Farmer. 





In West Chester co., N. Y., the disease 
in the potatoe is general. On Long Island, 
on heavy ground the rot is prevalent, but in 
light sandy soils, they have escaped. The 
continued wet weather is assigned as the 
cause by the Long Island Farmer. 
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Report on Indian Corn. 


+ late number of the Southern Agriculturist, _ 
sche following Report made to the Agricultural So- 
¢aouth Carolina. That State already raises 
‘ “ es enough for her consumption: and with : 
eed cultivation which may be anticipated from 
| ~ of time, and her abundant supply of mari, we | 
: pot be surprised if in the course of a few years, 
. pould have a surplus of this noble grain.— Eb. 


Your committee on Indian corn, beg 
ve to report:—We consider the corn 
ng gs second to no other crop made in the 
ted States; and in this State, the advan- 
» of raising our own supplies would be 
* yreat importance, and would save to the 
ute a large sum of money spent annually 
:. corn. Under these circumstances, any 
orovements in planting, or cultivating 
; valuable grain, must be interesting. 
Ry a judicious use of the plough, and other 
oj management, the crop may be much 
eased, and in a few years, a full supply 
‘rthe State might be expected. 

In the years 1838 and °39, about 500,000 
shels of corn were imported. From Oc- 
ober, S41, to October, 1842, 360,000; and 
‘om October, 1842, to October, 1843, 260, 
); showing an increase of the crop of the 
State, of 100,000 bushels in one year. This 
acrease may be attributed to the efforts 
de by Mr. Ruffin and others, in recom- 
ading marl and other manures, and the 
oper use of ploughs. 

All plants derive their nourishment from 
vr, water and soil, and the corn plant must 
vea supply of air and moisture to effect a 
‘1 | developement of its growth; and the 
il, to do its part, must be well manured 
snd cultivated. 

Where the land has been long planted, 
‘ere is frequently a hard subsoil crust, 

ch must be well broken up by the sub- 
“il plough, to enable the perpendicular 
‘ots to penetrate deep into the earth, to 
tain moisture for the plant. 

ln preparing land for a corn crop, we 
vould recommend that in the early part of 
‘ie winter, a furrow of six or eight inches 
‘ep should be made with the common 
ough, that the subsoil plough should be 
‘un in this furrow to the additional depth of 


‘ 
PT 


1 or twelve inches, and that corn-stalks 
‘mi other manure should be put in this 
‘rench, and listed in, when thoroughly wet, 
rth a smal] plough or hoe, as may be con- 
venient; the land to remain in this state, to 
“ie period of planting. 

We cannot too highly recommend the use 
* the subsoil plough. By its use the soil 
“ll be less wet after great rains, and more 
“ost in great drought. Mr. Delaplain in- 
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| forms us, that in 1823, he planted a field of 
25 acres of corn; that in a part of this field 
he used the subsoil plough, and in the other 
part, the common tillage. A furrow was 
linade with the common bar-share plough, 
five or six inches deep, and with the subsoil 
plough seven inches deeper—that in al! 
other respects, the soil, planting and tillage, 
were the same. In that part of the field 
where the subsoiler was used, the corn kept 
its colour throughout the season, and pro- 





And where the common tillage was used, it 
suffered much from drought, and fired consid- 
erably. 

Mr. C. M. Bement also states that he sub- 
soiled a part of a piece of ground which he 
planted to Indian corn. The piece of ground 
was on a light loamy, or sandy knoll. That 
he subsoiled it in strips, leaving alternate 

'strips not subsoiled, all being manured alike: 


: 50 per centum more than the other. 


deep. The season proved to be very dry, 
and where the subsoil plough was not used, 
the corn was so burnt up that it produced 
nothing; but where it was used, the corn 
remained green and flourishing through all 
the drought, and produced a good crop. 

The soil must be moist at the time of 


: ran the subsoiler from eight to ten inches 


planting, ora good stand cannot be expected. * 


The seed corn ought to have been selected 
with care in the field from those stalks bear- 
ing the greatest number of ears. And here 
we would recommend, in the highest terms, 
the use of the coal-tar, to preserve the seed 
from birds, &c. When the seed is well pre- 
pared by the use of coal-tar and soot, and the 
soil well moistened by a good rain, to be 
planted at the distance of three feet, the 
rows being from five to six feet apart; and 
either one, or two stalks should be left, ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil. Where 
the soil is very rich, or highly manured, we 
think it best to plant at two feet apart, and 
to leave two stalks. 

As soon as the corn is up, the plough 
ought to be used in breaking up and pulver- 
izing the earth between the rows, and when 
five or six inches high, the best ploughman 
ought to run a furrow as near as possible to 
the plant, the bar side of the plough being 
next to it, and the other ploughmen may 
break up the intermediate space between 
the rows. At this period the ploughing 
ought to be deep and close, breaking up and 
pulverizing well the soil. By porosity ot 
soil, the air is admitted, and a larger quan- 
tity of organic and inorganic food for the 
plant is afforded. 

In dry weather the oftener the plough is 
used the better, until the corn is about one- 
third grown, after which, the plough ought 
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to be laid aside, and the cultivator or hoe- 
harrow used in its place. In wet weather, 
the plough ought never to be used. Corn 
is benefited at all periods of its growth, by 
the application of manure on the surface, 
over the roots. If the drought is great, and 
the corn far advanced towards maturity, the 
surface crust must be broken and the earth 
frequently stirred lightly, to admit air and 
moisture to the roots, but care must be had 
not to disturb or cut the lateral, or surface 
roots. 

About the time corn is maturing, brace 
roots shoot out from the joints near the sur- 
face of the earth. These roots ae ae 
strike deep into the earth, affording both 
nourishment and support to the plant. Ifa 
high hill has been made, these roots shoot 
out higher upon the stalk where it is brittle, 
and likely to be snapped off the first high 
wind. If there be little or no hilling, the 
corn would bend and yield to the storm, and 
rise again, having sustained little or no in- 
jury. This would be particularly the case, 
where the soil is very fertile and highly cul- 
tivated. 

Well grown corn has from forty to sixty 
large roots extending from the joints under 
the ground, which, with the tap-root, pene- 
* trate deep into the soil, if not obstructed by 
a hard subsoil. From these large roots in- 
numerable small fibrous roots shoot out in 
al! directions towards the surface, extending 
across the rows five or six feet, in search of 
nourishment for the plant. The large per- 
pendicular roots afford moisture, and the 
emall fibrous roots food to the plant. The 
deeper the perpendicular roots penetrate the 
soil, the less injury the plant will sustain 
from drought. And the more the surface has 
been broken up and pulverized, the further 
the surface roots will extend in search of 
nourishment, to mature fine and large ears. 

Joun H. Tucker, Chairman. 
June 18th, 1844. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Philadelphia Butter. 


Tue Best Burrer is to be had only in 
Philadelphia. This may appear to be a 
rash assertion, but I appeal to all who have 
travelled over the country, whether there is 
not a richness and fine flavour, altogether 
exempt from any rancidity, acidity, or tal- 
lowy taste, not to be met with in the butter 
we get at hotels either north or south of 
that city? That it should excel Southern 
butter, is not to be wondered at, because the 
climate and the grasses are better, but why 
should it be better than that which we meet 


Philadelphia Butter. 
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Process : 


Stood thee, 


menniitiahemmemainettiaeaiiaatt aaa 
with in New York, and all throveh 
England, the latter being, especial] 
country! It cannot be that the 
butter making is better under 
than elsewhere, for every variety of py... 
’ a Protey 
and contrivance for butter making has | 
set forth in the agricultural papers a 
not that there is something peculiar a 
pastures in the neighbourhood of Philge,. 
phia, which affects the quality of the = . 
secretions—and in what does that peculias : 
consist! Is it found that the best Philg,,! 
phia butter comes from cows that Gra70 on 
the old meadows below it? If the fact .. 
sumed be disputed, it might be difficy)y «. 
prove it;—all that could be done would he 
to leave it to the judgment of those y), 
have had an opportunity of forming an op», 
ion, and it would not be easy to collect the. 
judgment in the matter; but supposing 1), 
fact of its superiority to be admitted, j: . 
worthy of inquiry why it is so? ; 
After an interval of twenty years, I hays 
been again lately to Boston and that view. 
ity, and although I thought I could perceiy. 
some improvement in the quality of the ber. 
ter there, I can safely say that never, eithe: 
there or in the State of New York, have | 
met with butter that would bear a compar. 
son, to my taste, with such as I have oftey 
eaten at the table d’hote of my old frien?, 
at the old Mansion House, Philadelphia. 
The next best butter decidedly, according 
to the observation of the writer, is tha 
from the dairies of the Hitlens—of Ham» 
ton—of Waverly, and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baltimore. Do your reader 
believe me to be correct in my impressian' 
if so, can your correspondents throw any 
light upon the matter? It would not te 
worth while to argue and dispute about the 
fact. S. 8. 1 


Tue Toap.—That poor, despised and 
harmless reptile, is admirable in its propor 
tions, and has an + of such transcenden' 


beauty, that when I find one, I place it o 
my hand to view it more minutely. Its 
skin too, so completely adapted to the su 
terranean places into which it goes for she’ 
ter, is well worth the attention of the ph 
losopher. As this little animal is innocuovs, 
I feel sorry when I see it trampled uncer 
foot by inconsiderate people, who have 
learned from their sialtatthpes that it 3 
full of venom.— Waterton’s Ornithology. 


M. Araco says the atmospheric press"? 
principle may be so applied, as to insure **® 
transit at the rate of six leagues a minut 
or a thousand miles an hour. 











potent I found Mr. Swift very hospitable 
roe. ‘and intelligent, and willing to communicate 
successful Cultivation of Madder. jany information | desired. At my request 
we have at different times heretofore adverted tollhe furnished me the following: eae 

" vcegtion of Madder—Rubia Tinctorum—and are|| Practical directions for the cultivation 
- est deal apprebensive that it might be made a pro-|iof Madder, which, he remarked, must be 
_»se crop. We do not know that it has been sue-| understood as intended for those who wish 


_gity ealtivated in Pennsylvania. The following)t) cultivate only a few acres, and cannot 
: , > » ° 2 . S . . 
yeicde by our friend Rateham, editor of the Genesee). ford much outlay of capital. Those who 
r appeared more than a year ago in that paper, . 


para ph ny sateen at wish to engage in the business on an exten- 
though it had not caugi® Ole eye shy Tate recen™Y |isive scale, would need to adopt a somewhat 
soblished now with a hope that it may lead tO! differ nt practice 
. y= > , 
ir bject.— Ep. : 3 : : 
nana : | Soil and Preparation.—The soil should 
ly these times of national embarrassment, )be a deep, rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, 
sen the whole country is suffering under} roots, stones, &c., and containing a good 
» ill effects of an immense indebtedness) portion of vegetable earth. Alluvia) bot- 
.. reign countries, it certainly is the duty} tom land is the most suitable, but it must 
every good citizen to inquire what he can)\not be wet, nor too dry. If old upland is 
to aid in restoring prosperity, or in re-|jused, it should receive a heavy coating of 
moving the causes of adversity; and the! vegetable earth, from the decayed wood and 
»an who successfully mtroduces or pro-| leaves. ‘The land should be ploughed very 
»otes the home production or manufacture | deeply in the fall, and early in the spring 
of any article of consumption hitherto im-| apply about one hundred loads of well-rotted 
sorted, is a true patriot, and deserves the} manure per acre, spread evenly, and ploughed 
thanks of his country. in deeply; then harrow till quite fine and 
it will doubtless be a matter of surprise) free from lumps. Next plough the land 
many, to learn that for the single article) into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys be- 
* Madder, we are annually paying an im-|tween, three feet wide, then harrow the 
sense amount to foreign countries, while at)|beds with a fine light harrow, or rake them 
the same time it is fully demonstrated that)|by hand, so as to leave them smooth and 
this article can be raised in the preameeres with the alleys; they are then ready 
serfection, and with good profit, in a large} for planting. 
sortion of the United States. 7 } Preparing sets and planting.—Madder 
In the central or eastern part of the State) sets, or seed roots, are best selected when 
of New York, madder has been cultivated) the crop is dug in the fall. The horizontal 
for some years past, but I believe not very) uppermost roots,—with eyes—are the kind 
extensively, or with much profit, probably) to be used: these should be separated from 
owing to a want of sufficient heat in sum-| the bottom roots, and buried in sand, in a 
mer to give ee and an oe cellar or — If on page in the . = 
lo the roots; but in the State o 110, and|/sets may be dug early in the spring, before 
smiar latitudes, this difficulty cannot exist,) they begin to sprout. They should be cut 
and the climate is doubtless as favourable as) or broken into pieces, containing from two 
that of Germany, if not more so. to five eves each; i. e. three to four inches 
While travelling in the western part of|long. The time for planting is as early in 
Qiio the past month, [ was informed that) the spring as the ground can be got in good 
Mr. Joeeph Swift, a farmer of Erie county,|order, and severe frosts are over, which, in 
was largely engaged in the culture of mad-|'this climate, is usually about the middle of 
‘er,and found it very profitable. I aecord-| April. With the beds prepared as directed, 
igly determined to visit him and learn the|/stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with 
facts in the case. Mr. Swift was one of the! the corner of a hoe make a drill two inches 
earliest settlers of that part of the country,|\deep along each edge and down the middle, 
—_ — there nearly aoe years, on|/so as to give _ oo to = oa xem 
‘ie farm he now oecupies, which consists of||two feet apart. Into these drills drop the 
about 400 acres of choice land, mostly allu-||sets, ten inches apart, covering them two 
val bottoms, in the valley of the Vermil-| inches deep. Eight or ten bushels of sets 
‘on river, seven miles from Lake Erie |\are requisite for an acre. 
‘laving informed himself on the subject, he|| After culture.—As soon as the madder 
commenced by planting nine acres of mad-||plants can be seen, the ground should be 
cer in the spring of 1839, which he allowed jeneately hoed so as to destroy the weeds and 
“ut seasons’ growth, and harvested the erop||not injure the plants; and the hoeing and 
“é past fall. The result is, he is now build-|| weeding must be repeated as often as weeds 
“ga large and beautiful house with the||make their appearance. If any of the seta 
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have failed to grow, the vacancies should be 
filled by taking up parts of the strongest, 
roots and transplanting them. This is best 
done in June. As soon as the madder 
plants are ten or twelve inches high, the 
tops are to be bent down on to the surface 
of the ground, and all, excepting the tip 
ead, covered with earth shoveled from the 
middle of the alleys. Bend the shoots 
outward and inward, in every direction, so 
as in time to fill all the vacant space on the 
beds, and about one foot on each side. After 
the first time covering, repeat the weeding 
when necessary, and run a single-horse 
plough through the alleys several times to 
keep the earth clean al mellow. As soon 
as the plants again become ten or twelve 
inches high, bend down and cover them as 
before, repeating the operation as often as 
necessary, Which is commonly three times 
the first season. The last time may be as 
late as September, or later, if no frosts oc- 
cur. By covering the tops in this manner, 
they change to roots, and the design is to 
fill the ground as full of roots as possible. 
When the vacant spaces are all full, there 
will be but little chance for weeds to grow; 
but all that appear must be pulled out. 

The second year.—Keep the beds free 
from weeds; plough the alleys and cover 
the tops, as before directed, two or three 
times during the season. The alleys will 
now form deep and narrow ditches, and i 
it becomes difficult to obtain good earth for 
covering the tops, that operation may be 
omitted after the second time this season. 
Care should be taken when covering the 
tops to keep the edges of the beds as high 
as the middle, otherwise the water from 
heavy showers will run off, and the crop 
suffer from drought. 

The third year.—Very little labour or 
attention is required. The plants will now 
cover the whole ground. If any weeds are 
seen they must be all pulled out, otherwise 
their roots will cause trouble when harvest- 
ing the madder. The crop is sometimes dug 
the third year; and if the soil and cultiva- 
tion have been good, and the seasons warm 
and favourable, the madder will be of good 
quality; but generally, it is much better in 
quality and more in quantity, when left 
until the fourth year. 

Digging and harvesting.—This should 
be done between the 20th of August and 
the 20th of September. Take a sharp sho- 
vel or shovels, and cut off and remove the 
tops within half an inch of the surface o 
the earth; then take a plough of the largest 
size, with a sharp coulter and a double team, 
and plough a furrow outward, beam deep, 
around the edge of the bed; stir the earth 
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| with forks, and carefully pick oy, aX 


roots, removing the earth from the \, a 
of the furrow; then plough another ¢.." 
beam deep, as before, and pick over... | 
move the earth in the same manner. 
proceeding till the whole is complete ~* 
Washing and drying.—As soon as », 
ble after digging, take the roots tp... 
running stream to be washed. If ¢),,... . 
no running stream convenient, it ca, . 
done ata pump. Take large, round oe. 
two and a half or three feet in diame. 
found in eastern cities—with the wire »),.. 
as fine as wheat sieves; or if these cay... 
be had, get from a hardware-store suffice. 
screen-wire of the right fineness, and yy,\, 
frames or boxes about two and a half «,, 
long and the width of the wire, on the ),.. 
tom of which nail the wire. In these sous 
or boxes, put about half a bushel of roots » 
a time and stir them about in the war. 
pulling the banches apart so as to wash they, 
clean; then, having a platform at hand, |», 
them on it to dry. To make the platiiny:. 
take two or three common boards so as ; 
be about four feet in width, and nail cle, 
across the under side. On these spread thy 
roots about two inches thick for drying » 
the sun. Carry the platforms to a conve. 
nient place, not far from the house, ap) 
place them side by side, in rows east ani 
west, and with their ends north and south. 
leaving room to walk between the rows, 
Elevate the south ends of the platform: 
about eighteen inches, and the uorth ends 
about six inches from the ground, putting 
poles or sticks to support them, and it w:. 
greatly facilitate drying. After the secon 
or third day drying, the madder must le 
protected from the dews at night and fron 
rain, by placing the platforms one upon a 
other to a convenient height, and covering 
the uppermost one with boards.  Sprea: 
them out again in the morning, or as ser 
as danger is over. Five or six days of or 
dinarily fine weather will dry the madcer 
sufficiently, when it may be put away till " 
is convenient to kiln dry and grind it. 
Kiln drying.—The size and mode of com 
structing the kiln may be varied to suit cv- 
cumstances. The following is a very chea 
plan, and sufficient to dry one ton of roots 
at a time. Place four strong posts in th 
ground twelve feet apart one way, ®% 
eighteen the other; the front two fourteet 
feet high, and the others eighteen; put gir 
across the bottom, middle and top; and nal. 
boards perpendicularly on the outside, as '°" 
a common barn. The boards must be ¥’- 
seasoned, and all cracks or holes should 
plastered or otherwise stopped up. Make * 
shed roof of common boards. In the is* 
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 ot@ht standards about five feet apart,| The Drummond Light. 


pnt ss pieces to s rt the scaffolding. 
eh Cross pieces to euppe . = | shy : > ' ° > of jt} 
ih Gost cross pieces to be four feet from) Turs brilliant and splendid means of illu- 
: i. : the next two feet higher, and sO) mination bas recently attracted public atten- 
ne floor; . lee |tion to a considerable extent, and a great 
” to the top. On these cross pieces lay) y & commerame extent, a great 
ro les about six feet lone and two! deal of curiosity has been expressed by those 
get. Dick four or five inches apart. On/|j"0t familiar with its use, as to its mode of 
3 er the madder is to be spread) roduction and utility for ordinary purposes. 
these hed thick. A floor is laid at the|) /he light is produced by a small cylinder of 
ne nc 2 ° i . : > - . 
pe 0 - keep all dry and clean. When quick lime heated to whiteness by means of 
Sele is filled, take six or eight small the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, an instrument 
les or hand furnaces, and place them which was invented by Dr. Hare, Professor 
ae fve feet apart on the floor,—first se- of Chemistry, in the University of Pennsyl- 
a 7 7 from fire with bricks or stones—)|Y@nia, and which as applied to many pur- 
aaake fires in them with charcoal, being||Poses in the Chemist’s Laboratory is found 
sod ID et aie ‘meeniona Cc iy 
-sreful not to make any of the fires so large to be a most useful and ingenious contriv- 
ys to scorch the manera aus > . Per a This blow-pipe is a very simple instru 
~o must be in constant attendance to watch| Hy? Aye fo , 
id replenish the fires. The heat will as-||ment, by w hich tw o streams, one of oxygen, 
eo ‘through the whole, and in ten or jand the other of hydrogen gas, are made to 
ceuu ar a“ . . hi : : . ; > , > j 
-welve hours it will be all sufficiently dried, | terminate in a common jet. Hydrogen being 
~ Breaking and grinding.—Immediately|* YeTY combustible gas, and oxygen the most 
vier being dried, the madder must be taken) active —— of ee the one being 
. . . 5 . - , , ~ 
to the barn and thrashed with flails, or broken} woe, et 6 ot me ee - . rs 
by machinery,—a corn-cracker or SOC at vet a ae am . Yr oi “ : ell 
‘the kind—s it wi i jp heat ye : us fame, a su 
f the kind -so that it will feed in a com { “ et tai om tale 
ieaiiel immediately, it will gather damp- becomes intensely incandescent, and evolves 
aon so as to prevent its being ground. Any |\® light so bright as to be painful to the eyes, 
.gmon grist-mill can grind madder pro- lwhen looked at for a few minutes, while it 
vo = ¥ 5 . . r : , : , : ; ~ ; © 
vrly. When ground finely it is fit for use, \illuminates every thing upon which it shines 


und may be packed in barrels like flour for||t© @ degree scarcely surpassed by the light 
market. ° the sun. 

Amount and value of product, g-c.—Mr.|| The Drummond Light, though by no 

Swift measured off a part of his ground and) ™eans the most important use to which Dr. 

: aan : rae ~~ 0 gene 7 

. B® carefully weighed the product when dried, ‘Hare’s Compound Blow-pipe is applied, is 

7 which he found to be over two thousand||¢#pable of several useful applications. It 

wounds per acre, notwithstanding the sea-|/W@s first employed, for practical purposes, 


ons were mostly very dry and unfavour-| by Lieutenant Drummond, in the Trigono- 
able. With his present knowledge of the 


| 


- 


‘metrical Survey of Ireland, and hence it 
wsiness, he is confident that he can obtain! | has received—very improperly, as some 
st least 3000 pounds per acre, which is said think—its present name: for whatever cre- 
tobe more than is often obtained in Ger-||dit may be attached to Lieutenant Drum- 
many. The whole amount of labour he ‘mond for its first application, the honour of 
estimates at from 80 to 100 days work per||!ts Invention is certainly due to Professor 
sre. The value of the crop, at the usual Hare. It has been within a few years suc- 
wholesale price—about 15 cents per pound— cessfully applied upon the coast in light- 
s from 300 to 400 dollars. In foreign coun- ‘houses, for which it is particularly suited by 
iries it is customary to make several quali-||!* intensely brilliant and star-light appear- 
tes of the madder, which is done by sorting|/@2Ce- It has also been applied with great 
the roots; but as only one quality is required) S¥ccess in the oxyhydrogen microscope, 
fr the western market, Mr. Swift makes|Which has attracted great attention, as re- 
but one, and that is found superior to most||cently exhibited by Dr. Lardner and others 
of the imported, and finds a ready sale. ‘in this city. we eo 
If any person desires instruction for|| One of the chief objections to this light 
making several qualities of madder, or fur-||for the illumination of houses and public 
‘Aer information respecting any other point, | halls, is its painful and injurious effect upon 
' may be obtained by addressing, (post paid) the eyes; this, however, may be obviated by 
Joseph Swift, Birmingham, Erie co., Ohio. placing it near the ceiling and in such a 
M. B. Barenam. | /POSition as to throw its rays into all parts of 
the room, without being in the direct line 


Carrie should have plenty of good water.)of vision. Another difficulty is its expense, 
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which would be considerably greater than 
that of the ordinary city gas. For very 
large rooms, however, in which one Drum- 
mond light would be sufficient, and which 
are only lighted occasionally, and for a few 
hours at a time, this would hardly be an ob- 
jection. The chief item of cost is the oxy- 
gen gaa, which in its greatest purity is made 
from the chlorate of potash, a salt which 
costs one dollar per pound; one pound is 
sufficient to make about thirty gallons of the 
gas, which m an ordinary jet would burn, 
perhaps, five or six hours. To this must be 
added the small expense of the hydrogen 
gas and lime, together with the wear and 
tear of the apparatus, which weuld make 
one light, such as that ordinarily used in the 
exhibitions to which the public have had ac- 
cess, cost about 35 cents per hour, or some- 
what less where it was used as a permanent 
means of illumnination.— Weekly Intelii- 
gencer. 


Guano as a Manure: from Dr. Gard- 
ner’s Essay. 

Manures may be divided into two classes 
—those that merely forward the growth or 
developement of cellular tissue, and give 
dimensions without solidity—and those that 
yield the inorganic basis of plants, and give 
firmness. Ammonia and azotized matters 


belong to the former, whilst bone-earth, 
lime, ashes, &c., represent the second class. 


But farm-yard manure and the excrement 
of birds, in which the urine and feces are 
mingled, contain both essentials, and are 
serviceable not only in giving luxuriance of 
growth, but an increased supply of grain. 
Hence their value and uniform § success, 
But these complex manures differ much in 
quality, as they contain an excess of one or 
other of the bodies enumerated. Practice 
has not yet determined how much nitrogen 
is best, but so far as experiments with guano 
have tended to a solution of this vital ques- 
tion, it would appear that ordinary speci- 
mens are not too rich for highly cultivated 
plants. Now guano may be represented as 
a compound of 20 per cent. azotized matters, 
30 per cent. bone-earth, 10 per cent. alka- 
line salts, and the rest humus and sind— 
and is worthy of attention as furnishing us 
with an extremely successful compost, well 
calculated as a formula for artificial mix- 
tures. It is questionable, however, whether 
for many plants, such as clovers and grasses, 
the proportion of nitrogen is not too high, 
and calculated to produce herbage luxuriant 
in dimensions, but cellular and loose in 
structure, 2s is known to be the case with 
sulphate of ammonia. Hence guano uni- 
formly produces large bulbs in turnips and 


Guano as a Manure. 


Vor. ty. 
tatoes, and a great increase = 
will be found that in poor lands, nap 
mean those containing little solyi), _. 
mutter, the tendency of the manure...” 
in this way—but in well prepared . .~ 
will not exhibit so marked an execn . 
proportion of nitrogen; for the nitr.... 
the form of ammonia, entering th...’ 
increases the function of nutrition ;. . 
highest point, and there is a peon. 
created for saline bodies of the secon, , 
of manures, which, if freely supplied. },.. 
to a firm as well as luxuriant growth, },, . 
not simultaneously introduced, leads 4, ,. 
imperfect developement. On a rich 
the saline substances will be attainaho \... 
on poor land, badly tilled, they will be ys.» 
ing. 

There is nothing specific in the for . 
peo that hinders it from being imita:s) 

igeon and fowl excrement in a si)|,, 
state of decay, would produce the sare os 
fects. But in making artificial guano, the, 
is one difficulty to be overcome before +), 
great value of the natural article cay \, 
produced. The oxalate and urate of ann. 
nia yield their base gradually by decay, ay: 
not suddenly, as would be the case with cay. 
bonate of ammonia used as a substitute, 
is necessary to imitate this gradual prodye. 
tion “of carbonate of ammonia before ay 
artificial manure can equal guano, when ap. 
plied in a similar bulk. To this end ther. 
should be introduced animal matters with » 
high per centage of nitrogen, and in a staty 
of rapid decay. Dried blood, hair, hor. 
shavings, wool, dried muscle and fish, gels. 
tine of bones, might all be prepared in s 
state of powder, and liable to quick decom. 
position by a little attention, and being adde: 
to the mineral constituents of artificial gus- 
no, would produce a compost of the highes 
value. 

The substance nearest approaching guan 
in composition is dried urine, which 1s pe 
at all inferior in agricultural value—the 
only difference being the presence o! ures 
in place of urate of ammonia, and less phos 
phate of lime. Artificial guanos have me’ 
with favour amongst English farmers, a» 
been extensively used—but it is impossible 
to give an estimate of their value from ex- 
periments hitherto made: some specimet 
have attained one half the value of the Pe 
ruvian, whilst others fall very far below. 
The best formule are as follows: 

Mr. Fleming’s artificial Guano.—bo 
dissolved in muriatic acid, 224 lbs. ; charcos: 
powder, 224; sulphate of ammonia, lI*, 
salt and gypsum, each 112; wood ashes 
560; nitrate of soda, 28; sulphate of 
and magnesia, each 10. 


, 
» 














Failure of the Potatoe Crop. 





No. 3: 


ai 4 | bull's artificial Guano (supposed. )— 
rongpe! soda, 224 Ibs.; sulphate of am- 


= I . 


There were used, in comparison with 
guano and farm-yard manure, on Swedish 





sy 'pba . : 
onitly 224; carbonate of soda, 112; bones, | turnips, by Mr. Fleming :— 
mull: 4e ’ . 
sraiy dissolved, 1680. | 
Expense. Gain in weight 
Tons. cwt. rs. L. 8. d. Tons. cwt qrs. 
Nothing, : = 5 2 g ‘ 
Call 3 cwt. 23 8 2 3 15 o* Il 3 
rae ball’S, 3 cwt. 14 il 2 I 4 0 2 c : 
nepine’s. 3 ewt. 17 14 1 1 10 0 5 ~ 3 
remgardmanure, 2tons 18 ll 3 0 w 0 in Qu of 


» Guano is estimated at six dollars the hundred weight. 


It appears from this experiment that Mr. the same manner, great suffering, as well 
. i . . ' 9 ~Y ~ ' \ 
roming’s mixture, at less than half the as loss, must ensue.”—Greenjield (Mass.) 
Puli © ¥ 


i? 


orice, produced a gain nearly equal to half | Democrat. : 
‘hat of the guano, and that it is better than eaprraaftegeseemmraione 


\ir, Turnbull’s. , || Disease amonc Porators.—We have se- 
In both these composts, and in that recom- |v era} times alluded to the disease among 
mended by Professor Johnson, there is not a potatoes. The same disease is noticed in 
ficient amount of ammonia. The follow-''}), amherst Express, Pittsfield Sun, and 
og more nearly resembles guano: Sulphate Bridgeport (Ct.) Farmer. It appears to be 
fammonia, 30 Ibs.; bones dissolved in mu-' very extensive, and this crop in many towns 
ratic acid, 30; fine ashes, 50; dried animal |i, nearly destroyed. We have a field of 
patter, prepared in powder, with humus, |« Mercers,” that have nearly all rotted, 
1. The whole to be mixed intimately, while “Carters” adjoining, appear much 
nd applied in several parcels, as a substi- \Jocs injured. A writer in the last Pittsfield 
tute for one ewt. of guano. The prepared ‘Sun, remarks: “As yet, I believe no one 
inimal matter may be obtained in the fol-'has accounted for this disease. On examin- 
wing manner: Let the flesh, fish, blood, ing my own field, I find that each remaining 
ke, be dried by a stove, and then cut or) : Y 


: ib] Ik green leaf is covered with small insects, 
yuised as far as possible; make a heap, about the size of the house flea, very black, 


with very fine mould, the animal matter | which fly off when disturbed. The tender 


ana € ¢ : . ; ; , . 
od caustic lime, laying them together parts of the leaves appear to have been 


m | lo > _ } . i : 
'chtly,and exposing to the air under a shed. eaten, which may account for the prema- 
lf any putrefaction occurs, add more lime:}| : 


ture decay of the tops.”—Northampton 
ina short time, depending upon the weather, (Mass.) Democrat. 


the whole will be reduced to a powder.— | 
Care must be taken that the animal sub-)! , ‘ 

cance is well dried. Shavings of horn, | DISEASED Porarors.—We learn from 
tones, wool, &c., require more time for dis- several farnrers, that their potatoes are dy- 
nlegration.—New York Farmer and Me-|\!D£; and that their crop will be almost an 
chanic. entire failure. We have seen several fields, 
‘mostly of the pink-eye variety, where the 
tops were dead. The potatoes probably not 
Tur failure of the potatoe crop seems tO); ,ore than half grown. What is the cause 


. — throughout the Northern States.|\o¢ this, we do not know. The season here 
a this vicinity scarcely any will be pre-|\has been favourable for the crop. We have 
erved. The Barre Gazette says: “ Nearly) noticed among some early potatoes we have 
rquite the entire crop of potatoes in this)’ raised, that a considerable portion are affected 
sc dacaae oan dug, they ore ae with the disease, which proved so disastrous 
det eile oma a ne ae dita a sata to the potatoe crop in this country and in 
varcally soenied" ennailie od an dave engiand, last year. We invite the attention , 
fond - ba Tepauis hier oe her a ‘a of correspondents to this subject, and hope 
sight and ae if rotten. sah caved of c a ora aie ms Car Beat ‘Sumber— 
° smell, . | 

or farmers have commenced ploughing)| ae ee 
‘em in, in the field. We learn that the 

‘ifficulty extends to all the region about us.|| Disease amone Potators—We have 
lt is said some hogs have died after being) noticed throughout the country, that pota- 
‘ed with them. No reasonable cause is\\toes show signs of premature decay. The 
. vines generally hold green until the first 


ziven for this singular occurrence. Should } | 
ne crop fail throughout New England in}\frost; but this year the vines of scme entire 
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96 The New Fertilizer—Guano. 


fields have commenced drying up, while the 
potatoes have not half reached their matu- 
rity. The crop will not be half a yield. 
We learn from a gentleman who has passed 
through New York, recently, that the same 
disease seems to be prevalent throughout! 
that State. This is very singular, and is a 
subject of sufficient importance to claim the 
attention of scientific men, that the causes 
may be made known, and if possible, the 
evil remedied another year.— Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetis, Kagle. 


Tae Poratror Cror.—There is no crop 
of vegetables of so much value and import- 
ance to all classes, as the potatoe. It is 
bread, and meat, and drink, and sustenance, 
to the needy; with potatoes, it is impossible 
to starve, and they are the delight of the 
rich as well as the poor—there is no aris- 
tocracy about a potatoe. The man of wealth 
has them served up in various shapes and 
forms at his table—the boiled mealy potatoe, 
the fried, the mashed, the scolloped and the 
stewed, while the poor thrust them peel and 
all under the burning embers, and with a 
little salt make a meal upon them fit for an 
emperor. How painful therefore, it is to 
learn that whole crops of this valuable escu- 
lent have been destroyed by the rot. Farm- 
ers, scientific cultivators, and chemists, 
should employ themselves assiduously in 
discovering the cause. 


Vor. IX 


enriched the soil by manuring it With + 

dung of sea-fowls, of which they found a. 
inexhaustible store in all the islands .. 
tered along their coasts.” And in 9 ».,, 
he adds, “The Spaniards have adopted thre 
customs of the ancient Peruvians: they .... 

tinue to use guano, or the dung of sea-sy, % 
as manure. Uloa gives a description of »), 
almost incredible quantity of it in the sins 

islands near the coast.” We had thus «. 
name and use of guano told us by Robert... 
seventy years ago. , ) 


Guano.—We find the following paragray, 
in Burke’s account of the European set's. 
ments in America: | 

“The district which produces this peppe; 
in such abundance, is small but natura): 
barren; its fertility in pepper, as well as jy 
grain and fruits, is owing to the advantages 
of a species of a very extraordinary manure, 
brought from an island called Iquiqua. Ty: 
is a sort of yellowish earth of a fetid sel), 
It is generally thought to be the dung of 
birds, because of the similitude of the seen. 
feathers having been found very deep in it, 
and vast numbers of sea fowls appearing 
upon that and all the adjacent coasts. Bu 
on the other hand, whether we look upon 
this substance as the dung of these sea 
fowls, or a particular species of earth, it 
almost equally difficult to conceive how the 
small island of Iquiqua, not above two miles 


Is it in the soil,|)jn circumference, could supply such im- 


in the manure, in the cultivation, in the!} mense quantities, and yet after supplying 


seed, or in the planting! We hope nothing 
will be left undone to ascertain the cause 


and apply the remedy.—Saturday Ameri- 
can, 


THE potatoe crop throughout New York, 
is stated to be ruined. The Shakers, who 
engaged to deliver fifteen thousand bushels 
in that city, have given notice of inability 
to furnish a single bushel, and will hardly 
have enough for their community, offerin 
to the “world’s people” the whole crop, 1 
they would dig it. The only section from 
which no complaint is heard, is Maine, but 
it is hardly possible that even there the crop 
has escaped the disease.—Saturday Ameri- 


can. 


The New Fertilizer--Guano. 


Tur Inverness (Scot.) Courier brings for- 
ward a statement to make stronger the truth 
of the old saying, that there is “ nothing 
new under the sun,” and with reference to 
guano as a manure, remarks that it is men- 
tioned in Robertson's “ History of America,” 
speaking of the ancient agriculture of the 
Peruvians, where the author says, “They 


upwards of twelve ship loads annually, for 
century together, for the distant parts, ani 
a vastly larger quantity for the use of t) 
neighbourhood, it cannot be observed that « 
is in the least dimimished, or that the heig)! 
of the island js at all lessened.” 


Peruvian Guano.—All the departments 
of art and industry have their occasion. 
novelties. The reigning novelty in the ag- 
ricultural world—that is, in this part of \'— 
is the substance called guano, which te 
reader will perceive is advertised as on = 
in Baltimore. This manure consists of \ 
deposite of sea birds that roost and breed or 
the islands on the south-west coast of Ame- 
rica. It has been used for ages in Per, 
and is there so indispensable to the grow 
of corn and wheat, that, according to some 
writers, the country would have been a ber 
ren waste without it. 

Its use in England, where it has been &> 
plied with wonderful results to almost ever), 
sort of crop that grows in that country,“ 
comparatively recent date; just long enovs’ 
to have spread a conviction of its efficacy 
widely as that seven or eight hundred a. 
sels are now employed in the “ guano (rare 
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ty.” It is admitted that the fluid pervades 
only the surface; still it is maintained that 
the conducting power depends on the mass. 
I have not in my possession any set of ex- 
periments which authorises the opinion of 
Faraday, but he doubtless had, or he would 
not have asserted it to be a fact. If this 
doctrine be true, then so long as the mass 
is the same, it is of no consequence whether 
the rod is square or round. 

2. “Are a number of points attached to 
the extremity of a rod preferable to one?” 

According to the experiments of Earl 
Stanhope, made more than sixty years ago, 
a single needle will discharge a leyden jar 
more rapidiy than a bundle of the same; 
and in conformity with this, a single point 
is generally used for the termination of 
lightning rods in Europe, and | believe one 
is preferable to several—especially where 
they diverge from each other as they com- 
monly do. In the lightning rods constructed 
by a skilful manufacturer in this city, the 
upper termination is formed of a sharp cop- 
per spindle, at the base, of the same diame- 
ter as the rod—say an inch or three-fourths 
of an inch. This is permanently gilded by 
the electrotype process. It makes a beauti- 
0|| ful finish; as may be seen in the rods re- 
cently erected on the new Library of Yale 
College. The joint where the spindle is 
attached to the rod is as perfect as possible— 
a cylindrica] projection on the spindle, nicely 
turned, fitting closely into a hole in the end 
of the rod, nicely bored. All the parts of a 
rod should be fitted by joints as close as this, 
Many rods have proved defective, within my 
knowledge, merely because the parts were 
united loosely by the hook-and-eye joint. 

3. “Are tubes to be preferred to solid 
cylinders, on account of the greater surface 


~~ e 

f Farady’s doctrine that the conducting 
power is proportioned to the mass, is true, 
then the tubes, of a given diameter, cannot 
be equal in power to solid rods. 

4. “Dothe projecting points placed along 
the whole length of a rod, and at right-angles 
with it, in some forms of conductors, increase 
the efficacy of the rods?” 

In case a rod is well connected with the 
ground, so as to deliver the charge freely, I 
think such points are unnecessary, so far as 
they are supposed to dissipate the charge, 
and therefore to render it less dangerous 
than when it traverses the rod in a concen- 
trated state. They are sometimes appended 
on the idea of inviting or directing a lateral 
“a tod is proportioned to its mass, or quan-||or horizontal charge; but I have never seen 
‘ity of matter and not to its surface; and the||any well attested fact of their utility in such 
ame doctrine is assumed by an English|\cases. It appears to me of great importance 
*riter, in “Sturgeon’s Annals of Electrici-|| to preserve all possible simplicity and cheap. 


| ree strong recommendation consists in the 
| compass of bulk and weight which 
jers cheap and easy, the transportation 
ve distance, of a great amount of fertil- 
“wer A calculation has been made 
t -reful and discreet farmer near Peters- 

“to show that guano, at the rate of even 

-\ondred pounds to the acre, which is a 
.. liberal allowance, two to three cwt. 

_o» the usual quantity, does not cost, at 
<a er hundred, more than half as much as 
‘oo stable manure required to produce the 

‘ results, at twenty-five cents for the 
seahorse wagon load, when hauled from 
‘oe and a half to three miles. 

‘To gratify our agricultural readers, we 
»bioin the analysis of the genuine guano 
. Prof. Ure, of London. So great is the 
jemand for Peruvian guano, that a spurious 
compound in imitation of it has been manu- 
‘actured. : : 

Average result of analysis of the genuine 
ryano, in reference-to its agricultural value, 
be Professor Ure, M. D. F. R. S. 

Ayotized organic matter, included urate of 

ammonia, and capable of affording from 

# to 17 per cent. of ammonia by slow de- 

-omposition in the soil. 50.0 
Gide .. <i. ph abeccdonisaskeep etka a 11.0 
Phosphate Of JiM@ «1.66605 ceveceeeeeees 
Ammonia, phosphate of magnesia, phos- 

phate of ammonia and oxalate of aimmo- 


aia, containing from 4 to 9 per cent. of 


ammonia 13.0 
%:ceous matter from the crops of birds, 1.0 
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To distinguish “ the true from the sham,” 
Professor Ure says that genuine guano, 
when burned upon a red hot shovel, leaves 
i white ash of phosphate of lime and mag- 
nesia, Whereas the foreign substance leaves 
‘ black fused mass of sea salt, copperas, and 
and. The specific gravity of good fresh 
guano is never more than 165, water being 
10), whereas that of this substance is as 
uigh as 217, as produced by the sand, salt, 
snd copperas in it—-Eachange Paper, 


From the Saturday American. 
Lightning Rods, 


| wit consider the several queries pro- 
pen in your favour of August 30th, in 
order, 

l. “Do the square rods possess any supe- 
nority over the round ones as conductors of 
electricity ?” 

Faraday, one of the best authorities on 
elee tricity, asserts that the conducting power 








Marl Underlying Charleston. 


ness im the construction of rods, else we 
cannot hope for their being generally used. 
Hlence, any appendage that is not decidedly 
advantageous, ought to be avoided. 

5. “Are not vanes, balls, and ornaments 
which are often placed on rods, obstructions 
to the fluid!” 

I think these appendages do not generally 
affect the efficacy of a rod. 

6. “Should not lightning rods have a 
clean smooth surface; and would not a coat- 
ing of tin be beneficial ?” 

i do not suppose it to be important that 
the surface should be smooth; but it ought 
to be free from rust,—which greatly impairs 
the conducting power of iron. A coating o 
black paint,—the basis of which is charcoal, 
(a good conductor,) or, better, a galvanized 
surface—which is not liable to oxidize, is 
essential to the permanent efficacy of a rod. 

The most essential points in the construc- 
tion of a rod, appear to me to be these: that 


} 
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mains of microscopic animaleules, | 


|covering was composed of carbonate of - 


instead of silica. . 
These facts which may appear sim»). , 
show the wonders of nature, are desti;,.) , 
‘be of incalculable service to the geolog : 
in pointing out the comparative gu... 
many formations upon the globe, and p-.« 
Bailey of West Point has directed his «,.. 
tion to this subject, his labours have a}rrs,, 
been of great service; and we look 
anxiety to see a complete detail of wha: \.. 
has done in this department of science. The 
subject of this letter is the immense bed ,» 
marl that underlies Charleston, and pethans 
a large portion of the eastern half of th. 
State, the thickness of this bed is unknowp. 
it has been penetrated to a depth of oye; 
three hundred feet, and the specimens ey. 
amined were from this boring. . 
“You can now inform the good people of 
Charleston that their city is built upon « 


the rods should project sufficiently high|)}bed of animalcules several hundred feet in 


above surrounding objects, and terminate 
in a bright metallic spinale,—that its parts 
should have as perfect continuity as possi- 
ble, and that it should descend to the depth 
of permanent moisture. 
Denison OLMSTED. 
Yale College, Sept. 3rd, 1844, 


Marl Underlying Charleston. 


Extract of a letter from Pror. Battey of West Point, 
to Dra. J. Lawrence Smirn. 


Ir may be that the extract from this let- 
ter is of too purely a scientific character for 
this journal; but it must be interesting to 
us all notwithstanding, as it is connected 
with the geological structure of the spot we 
inhabit ; a few preliminary observations will 
make what follows more intelligible. 

Ehrenberg, a distinguished German natu- 
ralist, discovered a few years since, that 
there existed immense beds of earthy mat- 
ter miles in extent, and many hundred feet 
in thickness, formed solely of the remains 
of microscopic animalcules, so small that 

iJlions were comprised within the compass 
of a cubic inch; their forms are varied, and 
their composition that of pure sand; in fact 
these little creatures when alive, were en- 
veloped in flinty cells so indestructible as 
to remain perfect to the present day, a mon- 
ument of their previous existence; these 
deposits have been found in many parts of the 
globe, but no where in eaonter abundance 
than in this country. There is a material 
brought from oue of the Northern States, 
and used as a polishing powder, that con- 
sists entirely of these remains. Ehrenberg 
also found chalk to be made up of the re- 


thickness, every cubic inch of which is filled 
with myriads of perfectly preserved micro. 
scopic shells. These shells, however, dp 
not, like those beneath Richmond and Peters. 
burg, &c., belong to the silicious infusorie, 
but are all derived from those minute calca. 
reous shelled creatures, called by Ehrenberg 
polythalami. You are aware that Ehrenberg 
proved chalk to be chiefly made up of such 
shells, and you will doubtless be delighted 
to learn that the tertiary beds beneath your 
city, are filled with more numerous and 
more perfect specimens of these beautifu! 
forms, than I have aver seen in chalk or 
marl from any other locality. These forms 
are destined to be of great value in geology, 
and when the precise position of the forma- 
tion beneath Charleston shall be fixed, and 
the forms belonging to each bed determined, 
we shall then have so perfect a guide to the 
geology of a large portion of our southern 
country, that by a mere glance through the 
microscope at portions of strata, scarcely 
large enough to be seen by the naked eye, 
their characteristic fossils may be seen, and 
their true position in the series determined. 
It will be a great labour however, to give 
the subject all the developement it needs. | 
have myself examined the forms from 2s 
many as forty different and distant portions 
of our continent,”but still feel very diffident 
in using the knowledge thus acquiree. 

“This polythalamia to whose ‘labours South 
Carolina owes so large a portion of her ter- 
ritory, are still at work in countless thou- 
sands upon her coast, filling up harbours, 
‘rming shoals, and depositing their shells 
to record the present state of the sea-shore 
as their predecessors, now entombed beneath 












-cton, have done with regard to the 
. ocean.” —Southern Agriculturist. 
ae 


Madder. 


communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


County, Del. 


‘wave noticed with regret the low prices 
a» the staple articles of agricultural 

- - of this district, command at this 
ag wing in a measure, to their being 
sw 2ht into competition by means of the 
Sem rail roads and canals, with the 
soso fertile lands in the northern parts of 
..» Mississippi Valley. Under these cir- 
ometances it behoves every farmer and 
éoni to the farming interest, to endea- 
vor to find other objects of culture, on 
snc) they may bestow their time and la- 
oor, with more profit to themselves, and 
yvantage to the community. 

Among other articles that may not be 
sbolly unworthy attention, in this respect, 
«tat of Madder for dying—Rudra tincto- 

Although this colouring matter, may at 
ést view, appear of but small consequence, 
st we may reflect, that there are now import- 
»{ into this country annually, upwards of five 
yousand tons, at a cost of more than one 
million of dollars. And if our manufac- 
ung establishments continue to be sus- 
tuned, the consumption will yearly increase; 
may it not therefore, in a short time, become 
s profitable article of cultivation, to many 
of our farmers. 

from experiments which have been made, 
‘is found, that it can be produced in this 
cumate, of quite as good, if not a superior 
qality, to that which is imported. Under 
wus view, may we not look forward with a 
nope, that at no very distant day, it will be- 
ome a valuable article in our items of ex- 
ort! 

Madder is now brought into the United 
States principally from Holland and Ger- 
nany; their mode of cultivation has hereto- 
‘re been represented as tedious, and labo- 
‘ous, requiring much care and skill as well 
sa large outlay of capital. These repre- 
*otations appear to have deterred most of 
‘er American farmers from undertaking its 
‘lure. It is true, the crop requires four 
jears to bring it to full maturity, and needs 
“me labor, knowledge and capital; but from 
Se experience of Joseph Swift, an enter- 
preing farmer of Erie county Ohio, who 
las been engaged in its culture for several 


Jers, it has yielded more clear profit in 
Poportion to th 
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Madder.— Mustard Seed. 


stp Agricultural Society of Newcastle |} 
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9 
bestowed, than any other crop he could raise, 
viz. $200 net profit per acre every four 
years, 

The above few hasty observations, are 
made merely to call more able, and experi- 
enced minds to the subject, if any should 
think it deserving their attention. 

Very respectfully, 


Jacos ALRICHS. 
Dr. J. W. Tuomson, 
President, &c. 

Before the above communication was received, the 
article on the same subject on page 91, was in type. 
We are pleased to find our friend's attention has been 
directed to it: and hope others whose situation may 
be favorable, will make the necessary enquiries, and 
act accordingly. The reasons given by J. Alrichs for 
the cultivation of madder in the middle states, are cer 
tainly very cogent ones. We must bere, if we would 
compete with our western farmers, not only endeavour 
to produce Jarge crops at little expense as possible, but 
we must look around, and see if we cannot in some 
particulars, bring about a change of crops. The Editor 
is aware that this is but a repetition of what he has 
heretofore several times said: he hopes the nature of 
the subject, will plead his excuse.—Ep. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Mustard Seed. 
To tHE Eptror, 


WE have recently purchased from J. H. 
Parmlee of Ohio, a part of his crop of brown 
mustard seed, raised, as he informed us, on 


27 acres of good rich land, prepared with as 


much care as is usually bestowed upon wheat 
land. ‘The seed, he says, was planted in 
rows one foot apart one way, and two feet 
the other. The crop was well worked dur- 
ing the season, and when near ripe was cut 
with sickles, laid on shects or wagon covers, 
hauled to the barn in the sheets, and there 
thrashed out and fanned. 

He has delivered to us as a part of the 
product of 27 acres of Jand, 114 barrels, 
containing 382 bushels 45 lbs. of brown 
mustard seed, weighing 524 |bs. per bushel, 
making 20,100 Ibs., for which we paid him 
8 cts. per lb., making & 1608 60 
and he has, he says 100 bushels 
of tailings, which he estimates 
will clean up 75 bushels, say 50 
lbs. per bu., making 3,750 Ibs. 


at 8 cts. 300.00 





Product of 27 acres of brown 
mustard seed, 


$ 1908.00 
or $70.66 per acre. 

The time is not far distant, if not already 
at hand, when the interests of the American 


farmers will be best promoted by cevoting a 
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portion of their time and land to the raising |should stand on potatoes, as it will i ; 


of many crops which are now imported from) 


Gathering Potatoes —Guano.—Editorial Notices. 


Vor. IX. 


eee 


_~ 


troy them. If potatoes are dug and »,. 


countries refusing (except when their own early, there should be an opening ing. _ 


crops fail) the surplus of the American | the apex of the heap, and fi 
farms, and thus not only raise the prices of 


their grain crops by diminishing their! 


quantity, but secure to themselves a Jarge) 


amount of money which is annually sent out} 
of the country to purchase these crops; 
mustard seed is one of them, which can be 
raised here to a profit, and for which, if the) 


seed is delivered clean and in good order, |! 


| 


the demand will be found very active and) 


} 


certain. Respectfully, 
C. J. Feut & Broruer, 


Mustard Manufacturers, 64 S. Front Street, 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 28, 1844. 


The Indian Summer. 
By BRAtNaRp. 

What is there saddening in the autumn leaves? 
Have they that “ green and yellow melancholy” 
That the eweet poet spake of ?—Had he seen 
Our variegated woods when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October's charms— 

When the dread fever quits us— when the storms 
Of the wild equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 

With a bright bow of many colours hung 

Upon the forest tops—he had not sighed. 

The moon stays longest for the hunter now: 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirre! hoards his winter store: 

While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright, blue sky above him; and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest's pride, 

Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 

‘' What is there saddening in the autumn leaves?” 


Gathering Potatoes. 


Irish potatoes, if it is desirable to have 
them in all their excellence, should never 
have the sun shine on them after they are 
dug, and should be exposed to the air and 
light as little as may be. Potatoes pitted or 
buried in holes in the field, retain their fresh- 
ness and good qualities much later than those 
put in open bins in the cellar; and the farmer 
will always do well to have a few pitted for 
spring use. The necessity for this may in a 
great measure be obviated, by lining the bot- 
tom and sides of a bin with turf, and when 
it is filled, covering it in the same manner. 
Potatoes will keep perfectly sound and good 
for years, if placed so low in the earth as to 
have a temperature too low for vegetation. |) 
Experiments made in a compact soil, on the 
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lled with a ws 
of straw, to keep out the rain, but a: . 
same time to allow the heated air t) ,.- 
off— American Farmer. Jop 


ee 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GvANo.—At » \,, 


‘meeting of the Isle of Man Agriculturs| ¢. 


ciety, the following statement was read ., 
some experiments which had been m-:, 
with guano by Mr. Lyle, of the Kirk Onebs» 


Nursery. On a light and poor soi) wo». 
two plats of grass; one of Stickney’s 


grass, mixed with small quantities of hcl», 
lanatus and poa trivialis ; the other of }tq)s» 
rye-grass, A space was measured off from 
each of these patches, and on the.}%h 
May last, both the spaces were top-dresse! 
with guano, at the rate of three ewt. pe 


acre. On the 20th of June, one square yer 


of the dressed and undressed spaces, take; 
as fairly as possible, was cut and carefy!!y 
weighed, when the following were the re. 
sults: The produce from one square yard of 
Stickney’s rye grass, dressed with guano «! 
the above rate, weighed 7} lbs.; while the: 
which had not been so treated weighed bu: 
lbs. The Italian rye-grass dressed wth 
be gee weighed 10} Ibs. ; whereas that which 

ad not received any, weighed only 4j !bs 
Guano was also applied on the 12th of May, 
at the same rate, to a row of young elms: 
and on the 20th of June, this row could te 
distinguished, even at a considerable d= 
tance, from the others, by its deep an 
healthy green, and more vigorous grow!). 
A row of latches was dressed in like mar- 
ner with precisely similar effects, the neig!- 
bouring rows decidedly partaking of the 
benefits of the application. On a row «! 
strawberries, and upon those adjoining, e* 
fects similar to the last were produced — 
Liverpool Times. 
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Tue sixteenth Exhibition of the Pennsylvania fr 
ticultural Society, took place in the two grand saloors 
of the Museum building om the 1éth, 19th, and % 
ult. 


The weather was clear and fine, and particolsr 


north side of buildings or walls, show that||.. uated to call out for enjoyment, all who delight 
four or five feet will usually be sufficient ;/i tne profuse dispiny of fruit, flower and vegetable. * 
in a lighter or more porous soil, a greater]! which our vicinity has deservedly so high a chars! 
depth is requisite. No water in any case|/ Every one felt and acknowledged the superior #7" 
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at present season over the preceding, whe | win all these be fifty years hence wa as both natural 
. eogders will recollect but one of the rooms was oc- |, and full of meaning;—and though we could scarcely 
ail wotwithstanding the crowds that gathered | restrain a tear, kindred to that which Xerxes dropped 
~e from day to day, and in the evenings particu-! at Abydos, when the reflection was forced upon him, 
~ th re was ample room for all to move with tol- | that the days were numbered of all the mighty host 
; ue comfort; and though at times you were obliged | before him—yet the hope and the elasticity of feeling 
oa at along with the mass, without being at all able’ which eve ry surrounding object was calculated to in 
~ eto the ostensible objects of your visit, yet the | spire, expelled the threatening shade, and as we with- 
. was by no Means sO suffocating as we have some- | drew the eye from the moving thousands beneath, and 
_. snown it in previous years, when there was |the abundant proofs presented on every hand, of na- 
_» jess room. |; ture’s exuberant bounty and loveliness, the exclama- 
rye Society and Committee of arrangement, cer-|| tion of the dying girl was remembered, “what a beau- 
suoly manifested great taste in the distribution of the || tiful world is this we live in!” 
ynetes so liberally poured in upon them. The lower | During a part of the last evening, the audience was 
om was occupied with numerous bouquets and taste- | rather taken by surprise, by an exhibition of skill in 
a) desig ns formed of cut flowers, some of which, reach-|| music. The question was asi ed by several whom we 
og to the ceiling at @ height of 21 feet, were in size | met—is this appropriate to a horticultural exhibition ? 
epii adapted to the spaciousness of the saloon. The || is it not rather foreign to the purpose? will it not de- 
eentain too, Which was playing in the centre, not | ter many from the rooms? and if it should draw any 
iy seemed appropriate to the general character of thither, will they not be of a class different from that 
ne exhibition, but pleased the ear with its murmuring, | select one, which no doubt the So iety wishes to see 
4 gave health and pleasantness and freshness to an) on its floors? The objects the Society has in view in 
en which might otherwise have been rather these annual displays, are, we apprehend, to incite by 
confined. Tables up the centre and whole length || competition, to a multiplication of the cow forts of 
‘the sides, were filled with flowers and plants of all life—to diffuse a taste for the elegancies of the green- 
xriptions, and natives of all climes. Ample space || house and the gerden; and to afford to an intelligent 
und opportunity were afforded for the amateur to ex- || and well cultivated public, a chaste and unexception- 
pit from his green-house specimens of his success, || able amusement, in which all ean freely, and without 
snd thas indulge his liberality of feeling, by throwing | hesitation, participate, 
orn to general inspection and enjoyment, the rare Vs hee ee ee 
vol carious plants which all are pleased to exam- It is stated, and no doubt truly, that on the 7th ult., 
»- and which but few can cultivate for themselves. || the locomotive United States, built by Baldwin & Whit- 
in the upper room, more extensive still than the | ney of this city, brought from Pottsville to Richmond, 
wer, the display of fruits and vegetables was really, the depot of the Reading rail-road, on the Delaware, 
wry fine. The latter, we thought, had never been ex- | @ little above Kensington, a train of one hundred and 
weded; such melons, such beets, such pumpkins, &c., fifty cars, containing five hundred and sixty-four tons 
very one would take a pride in raising. It is, as we of coal. The cars themselves, weighed three hundred 
uli know, a general fruit season, and it would seem in and forty tons: total weight, nine hundred and four 
uimost all the samples before us, as if nature had done || tM. This is probably the greatest performance ever 
wr best. Finer grapes in appearance, have perhaps made by a locomotive, either in this country or Eu- 
» o shown in previous years, but never in greater || TP®- 
tanety. Indeed it may be said, the fruit had but one 
witary failing—it was forbidden, 








On pages 63 and 382, of last volume, references wil! 
There was ample room for the distribution of pre- be found to the Etrurian wheat, introduced by Com- 
modore Stewart, of Bordentown, N. J. H. M. Zollic- 

name, and we have been glad to observe they were ae 

. * ; koffer, of this city, left at the office two or three weeks 

mread far and wide around the city. Our Jersey|| — r 
ie rt ate ~ |i since, a beautiful sample of this wheat, grown by hie 
ends were well in the field, and contributed their 

‘ brother Daniel, of Carroll co., Maryland. It ie a white 
wi share to the richness of the show. However they sety, said to be f oof, and seareely subject to 

may be charged with hailing from the land of pine|| *""**Y: *™ nen y 

teots and blowing sand, they can proudly point, to 

‘wear products of the field, the garden and the orchard, 


We have just learned that the ploughing match of 
ini say, beat us if you can. the Newcastle County Agricultural Society will take 
Something short of $2,500 were taken at the door, place in a field near Brandywine Village, on the 1#th 
td (rom twelve to fifteen thousand persons visited|/ ing: The rules to be observed in the mateh. and the 
‘rooms. During a part of the second evenings We}) jit of premiums will be made known on the ground. 
“ecluded there could.searcely be fewer than 3500 per-|/ The Pucks County Agricultural Society will hold its 
“ss in attendance: in the upper saloon alone, it W48)/ Fy nipition and Cattle Show on the 24th inst. They 
““mated that 2500 were crowded at once. To vieW|! a4 made arrangements to bold it om the 17th, but it 
‘a (rom the galleries above, was a beautiful specta- || was postponed on account of our own commencing on 
“* and to the editor, one of no ordinary interest. that day. 
The youth, and the beauty, and the animation, and 
ie hope of the city and country, were floating below;|| Tae exhibition of our Agricultural Society is now 
‘ (hough, as we leaned over the railing and con-|/at hand, To-morrow and the day following, will be 
‘mplated the crowd, we could not but acknowledge! lively days at the Rising Sun, On the 18th will be 
question asked by a friend at our side \wherm the trial of ploughs. 
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ATTrenTion is invited to the communication of C. J. 
Fell & Brother, on page 100, in relation to Mustard— 
sinapis nigra. A crop that vill yield upwards of $70 
an acre, is certainly worth inquiring into; especially 
where wheat is precarious and expensive, and where 
new articles of culture are felt to be wanting. The 
Mustard plant is said to flourish best in a fine rich 
mould, that is not easily affected by the drought, and 
which rather inclines to lightness than tenacity. It 
requires to be carefully tended, the ground being kept 
meliow, and entirely free from weeds. We are in- 
formed that the American seed is generally superior 
to the foreign. The sample left with us is remarkably 
fine and plump 

C. J. Fell & Brother, will reserve a few barrels un- 
crushed, in order to supply those v ho may be disposed 
to try the experiment of growing it next spring. 


ee ee ee —_—— 


Our friends of Burlington, had on the 25th and W6th 
of Jast month, an animated time in the Annual Exhi- 
bition of the New Jersey Horticultural Society. Many 
persons, both therr own citizens and strangers, visited 
the Lyceum, and greatly admired the taste displayed 
in the arrangements. The fruit, vegetables and flow- 
ers, were pronounced very fine, and many rare plants 
gave increased interest to the room. New Jersey has 
long beeu known for the superiority of many of the 
articles which make up an exhibition of this kind: 
and we have no doubt of the truth of all we hear in 
relation to her having done herself credit, on the late 
occasion, 


We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner's very valuable Additions; 2 


ERIDGEMAN’S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37} 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; . SA 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 60 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half. bound, 8 vols. 


BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 
SKINNERS CATTLE DOCTOR, 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 
JOUNSTON'S Agricultural Chemistry, 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
” ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 
= FAMILIAR LETTERS, i 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 
Subscriptions will be reecived for Colman's Agri- 
cultural Tour in England and on the Continent. 
yp We are prepared to bind books to order. 


4 00 


75 
5” 
50 
75 
25 
25 
25 
25 
12 


Tue quantity of rain which fell during the Ninth 


; 


month, (September,) 1844, was a little more than four 


inches. seeesesecceses 403 inches. 
Penn. Hospital, 10tA me., Ist. 
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Tue Corresponding Secretary of the Phitade», 
Society for promoting Agriculture, informs i. — 
the monthly meeting held on the 2nd inst. tp m 
suggestion of 8.C. Ford, a committee was toms * 
to inquire into and collect facts, as to the 4 " : 
which has attacked the potatoe in different com 
the country. The committee consists of g c > ; 
James Gowen, Dr, Elwyn, and —— Kennedy a 
have agreed upon the following questions: _ 

What variety of the potatoe seems most CXPoOse ; 
the disease ? st 

What was the mode of cultivation? 

Had the seed been lately changed? 

What was the character of the soi}? 

What was the nature of the season? 

As this is a subject of deep genera} interest. — 
as to those more particularly engaged in Azricultnr 
it is very desirable that as thorough an INVEStigatiog 
as possible should be made, and as great a number 
facts collected, as will serve to give some idea oy the 
cause of this disease. It is always difficult to exam, 
matters whose operations depend on some obsenry x 
tion of nature: but as to collect and collate farr ts 
the only possible mode of getting a remote idea oj . 
cause, it is hoped that sufficient interest will be show, 
to lead all who have it in their power, to examine ang 
make known their investigation. Communiecations 
may be addressed to the editor of the Farmers’ (a). 
net, Or to any one of the Committee. Will the Paw. 
ern Agricultural papers be pleased to notice the abev. 
subject of inquiry, as well as the appointment of the 
Committee? 


We had the pleasure of attending the Fal! Pxbit). 
tion of the Agricultural Society of Newcastle co., De. 
on the 11th ult. Ina vacant square east of the tows 
we found ourselves in the midst of interested groups 
of spectators, all enjoying the fine appearance of \ots 
of cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, &c., that did credit to 0) 
county. The working oxen were noble fellows, lork 
ing as if they lived on the fat of the land, and showing 
by their good training, that they were willing to ears 
their bread. The lower room of the Town Hall was 
occupied by the Horticultural Society—and when we 
say that its arrangements were planned and carried 
out by the skill and taste of the Wilmington fair, we 
have conclusively settled it that all was well done 
The articles exhibited, were in themselves such a 
would give any one pleasure to assist in arrangior 
In the upper room were shown numerous manufet 
tured articles of excellent workmanship, admire) 
sustaining the high reputation of Newcastle cowry 
as a manufacturing district. The plain substant® 
dinner at Hall's, was every way suited to the oecasi® 
and full justice was done to it in its discussion Dr 
Thomson, president of the Agricultural Society, pr 
sided on the occasion, and was assisted by (havnt! 
P. Holcomb, one of the vice presidents. They 
around them at either end of the table, numeroes > 
vited guests; among whom were Dr. Mease, J 5 Se 
ner, the orator of the day, Dr. Darlington. Pete 4 
Browne, M. B. Bateham, of the New Genesee Foret 
&e. The Address was such as would be looks! 
from such a man—practical, with the useful kep! *"* 
dily in view. We shall hereafter be able to !*y in & 
fore our readers; A ¢opy has not yet come to band 








Yo. 3. 


cattle Sale at Rising-Suan Village. 
, sale of James Gowen's cattle on the 26th 
Te 


was, we are sorry to Say, not as successful as 
“ . - 
ps 


wat! be expect 
ne repatation of the owner as a breeder of fine 
a i» ’ 


ied us to anticipate a large company, and much 
- sition among the enterprising agriculturists of; 
eae for the fine cattle brought out on the oc- 

2 . But when we reflect upon the absorbing inte- 
_s thet pervades all classes, at this advanced stage 

on pending elections, and the great drought, which 

the part of many, forbid the idea of increasing 
sap stocks, While they can barely support those al- 
oa on hand, we can in some measure account for 
oye paucity of bidders at this sale; besides, the appear- 
ni of the weather the day previous, was of itself, 
efent to keep many back, who otherwise might 
sve attended from a dstance. 

The owner was not disposed to submit to the prices 
rod, and he accordingly stopped the sale, stating at 
‘» same time, that his object was to sell the cattle at 
qr and reasonable prices, and if any persons wished 
» treat with him, for any animal on the catalogue, he 
ready to receive their offers. In this way, as we 
gn rstand, some sales were made, and the residue 
il io like Manner, at private sale. Those, there- 
fre, who could not attend the public sale, may still 
save an Opportunity of procuring some of this fine 
dock, by applying to the owner at Philadelphia, or 
Yeont Airy. They will also be offered again at pub- 
tic sale this week, at the time of the Agricultural Ex- 
bition. 


var 





Tue Cultivator gives a wholesome hint to its read- 
en.—which will just as well apply to our own—not 
to afer their horse-rake, hand-rakes, wagon rack, and 
} whatever else may have been used in the hay harvest 
reently finished, to lay out in the fields exposed to the 
weather, bat to have them carefully housed, to be 
ray and in good order for another season. This care 
« certainly cheaper than to buy new tools. The ad- 
mooition may be properly extended to the care of 
fooghs, harrows, and all the farmer's other imple- 
ments which are not needed through the winter. 
Great loss is sustained by many in suffering these 
thags to remain out of doors. The winter's exposure 
#ofen more injurious than the summer's service. 








Eowarp Harris, of Moorestown, N. J., advertises 
bs stock of Norman horses for sale. A cut of his im- 
ported Ditieence, with a dese iption of him, may be 
wen page 2-1, Vol. VI. Farmers’ Cabinet. 





Tue bottle of Tomato catsup from a fair friend, with 
ihe note accompanying it, came duly to hand. Both 
wre ighly seasoned. While the spice of the one is 
‘etished at the family board, that of the other will be 
tread under the plea of a too partial friendship. 
There is good logic however in the argument, that the 
me who labours for the general good, should not him 
if be shat out from the veneral benefit. 





| Iv answer to the frequent inquiries which are made 
&r Colman's Agrichltural Tour, we may say that the 
wooed number, as we are advised, is now ina press by 
® publisher in Boston, and may shortly be looked for. 
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ed. The many superior animals offered, 
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Two months ago, we adverted ta the great profusio ) 


of last jof apples to be found in all our orchards throughout 


\ this district of country, and urged upon our readers 
ito ensure to themselves and for a market, plenty of 
good vinegar. Reference is again made to the subject. 
because it is deemed well worthy of another paragrap)) 
| Let every farmer remember that he can place on his 
| table no substitute for good cider vinegar, that can at 
all be compared with it. The trash we buy may have 
virtue enough to pucker the mouth and distort a placid 
countenance into a sour one, but the sound substantia! 
article which the mower will relish on his pork and 
cabbage, and which the housewife will be pleased to 
have in her pickle jars, is only to be obtained from 
well managed, unadulterated cider. The days for 
whiskey making, we trast, are pretty much gone by. 
but good vinegar is perhaps not less saleable, or less 
profitable; and with proper care there need be no diffi- 
culty in always having the first-rate article. See page 
3 current volume of the Cabinet. 


Tue Highland Agricultural Society held its annual 
mecting at Glasgow, in the Eighth month last. The 
Duke of Sutherland sent some of his West Highland 
cattle to it from a distance of 350 miles; and a pair of 
oxen of this breed belonging to A. Sterling, took the 
first premium, as superior to any others of any breed. 
Several hundred cattle were on the ground, and not 
fewer than 150 horses. The sale of tickets for admis- 
sion, brought in about £1,500. 








Proressorn Emmons, of Albany, and Dr. Prime, of 
Newburgh, propose the publication of an American 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Science. “ It 
will contain original Essays, both scientific and prac- 
tical, on the various branches of husbandry—animal 
and vegetable physiology—chemistry— botany —geolo- 
gy, and all the branches of science connected with 
farming—notices and reviews of agricultural and eci- 
entific works—agricultural news, both foreign and do- 
mestic—details of accurately conducted experiments 
and their results, and all discoveries in science or art, 
which offer advantages to the farmer.” We have 
heard this announcement with pleasure. A work of 
the kind, conducted with ability and candor, cannot 
fail to promote essentially the great agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. Professor Emmons is favourably 
known by his labours in the geological corps of the 
State of New York, and we trust the editors may have 
no difficulty in drawing to their aid an amount of tal- 
ent and industry that shall give to our Agricultural 
Quarteriy, a high standing among those of similar 
purpose in other countries. We are an agriculture! 
people, and upon the successful prosecution of this 
leading branch of our pursuits, must depend the 
steady advancement of national prosperity. We bave 
Liebig for authority, that “perfect agriculture is the 
true foundation of all trade and industry.” 





i> SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 41 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
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PHILADELPHIA SEED STORE, 
No. 23 MARKET STREET. 


M. 8. Powe. keeps a constant supply of Clover and 
other Grass Seeds. Field Seeds, consisting of prime 
Seed wheat, Buckwheat, Millet, Oata, Corn, Rye; &c. 

th GARDEN AND BIRD SEEDS generally. 

July Vth, 1244. tf. 


PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL, HORTICUL- 
TURAL, AND SEED WAREHOUBE. 


No. 1944 Market street, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, South side. 


For sale as above, at wholesale and retail, a com- 
plete assortment of Farming tools, among which may 
be found Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, Grain 
and Seed Faxs of various patterns. Corn-shellers in| 
variety. Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters, eight 
different patterns, from 84 50 to $30. Cora-stalk Cut- 
ters’ and Grinders—Churns—Cheese. presses, &c. Cen- 
tre-draught Ploughs f eight sizes. Bill-hooks—Bram- 
ble Scythes—Grubbing Hoes—Axes and handles— 
Hatchets—Potatoe Hooks—complete sets of instru- 
ments for making capona, 

Garden, Grass, Flower and Field seeds, warranted 
fresh and true to name. D. O. Provty. 


POUDRETTE—a valuable manure—of the best qual- 
ity, prepared in Philadelphia, for sale ‘at the office of 
the Farmers’ Casinet, No. 50, N. Fourth street, or at 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
street. Present price, 81 75 per barrel, containing 
four bushels—85 for three barrels—@15 for ten barrels, 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 
closing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
Farmers to the South, and in the interior, both of this 
State and New Jersey, are invited to try the article. 
As a manure for turnips, buckwheat, &c., it has been 
used to great advantage. The season for applying it 
to the wheat crop, is now at hand. Those who con- 
template using jt this fall, would do well to secure it 
early. Josian Tatum. 
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Vou. Ix 
Agency for the Purchase « Sale o 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE, 


Tue subseriber takes this method of ink 
friends and the public, that he wil! attend 
chase and sale of the improved breeds 
&c., for a reasonable commission. 
paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, 
to without delay, 

Sept. Sth, 1844. 

eee esreeteiepeeapeeesmeetieeen 
iy A FARM FOR SALE, CHEAp 

Sirvarep in Newcastle county, Delaware, pine % 
west of Delaware City, in a heaithy and rapidly 
proving neighbourhood, and convenient to a ja, ns 
on the canal. It contains about 109 acres, p,, «. 
ther particulars inquire in Philadelphia, Parris) 
third door below Seventh street. 
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